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Introduction 


The Āgama literature includes the Silpa-Sastra, which 
is basic to iconography. Worship dealt with in the Agama 
necessarily involves images which are worship-worthy. 
The rituals and sequences that are elaborated in the 
Agama books find relevance only in the context of an icon 
which is contained in a shrine. And icons are meaningful 
only in the context of shrines and worship. 

Agama texts are not easily accessible to the people. A 
large number of them are still available only in manuscripts; 
some of them which have been printed are only in their 
Sanskrit originals. There is need, therefore, to present 
relevant excerpts from them at least, to make the volumes 
on iconography more meaningful. 

Further, Indian temples are to be considered only in the 
general framework of temple culture, which include not 
only religious and philosophical aspects but social, aesthetic 
and economic aspects also. 

The volumes named Agama Encyclopaedia will deal 
with the temple-culture and Agama framework, the 
sectarian division of the Agama into Saiva, Vaisnava and 
Šākta, and the topics selected from the Āgama texts will 
follow. Thus, the entirety of the Āgama, literature in so 
far as it is relevant to the temple-culture is brought within 
the scope of The Agama Encyclopaedia. 
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The volume deals with the general problems relating to 
the idea of Agama and the broad details of the tradition 
that is known after Agama. In the historical perspective 
Agamic tradition and the Vedic tradition were initially 
distinguished, but later the two fused. The circumstances 
that favoured the separation and integration have been 
explained. The role that Tantra played in crystallizing the 
Agama tradition has been elaborately explained and 
illustrated. And more importantly the volumes deal almost 
exclusively with the essential details of temple-culture in 
India Without an adequate appreciation of this context, 
other aspects of Agama cannot become meaningful. In one 
of the appendices, a fairly exhaustive account of Tantra 
has been given, for this has provided the major dimension 
to the Agama, especially of the Sakta pursuation. 

The volumes which were originally published in the 
period 1989-1994 by the Kalpatharu Research Academy, 
Bangalore are being reprinted now, and I am grateful to 
my friend Shri Sunil Gupta of the Indian Books Centre, 
Delhi for publishing a revised edition of the volumes. 


Bangalore S.K. Ramachandra Rao 
June, 2004 


Chapter I 


SECTARIAN 
DEVELOPMENTS 


(Šaiva and Vaisņava) 


(1) 


India is well known for its spirit of religious tolerance, 
and this has been the case since the dawn of recorded 
history. The kings who have ruled this land as well as the 
people who have lived here have always exemplified the 
principle of peaceful co-existence of religious ideologies 
and practices. Every state in the country presents a happy 
mosaic of all the religions and cults that are prevalent in 
the country and elsewhere. Strife on account of bigotry, 
fanaticism and discrimination in the name of religion has 
been rare and unusual. Accommodation with a respect for 
the viewpoints of others has always been held out as a 
virtue, especially in social and religious matters. 

The history of the land has partly been responsible for 
this desirable detail in the inclinations of the people. The 
royal dynasties that have held sway over the fortunes of 
the several regions, have in most cases taken care not to 
espouse the cause of any one religion at the expense of 
others; and they have never been guilty of suppressing a 
religious doctrine or custom, however inimical to their 
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own. While expressing devotion to their own faith either 
by making endowments on a shrine already existing or by 
sponsoring a new shrine, they simultaneously encouraged 
other faiths. And it often happened in royal house-holds 
that the king's personal preference was for one faith while 
the queen's was for another, without however disturbing 
domestic peace and harmony. It was quite common for the 
son to follow one religion in his private life while his 
father did another, and this would not be taken amiss 
either by the parties themselves or by the people. 

It is difficult, therefore, to ascertain the personal 
religious inclinations or convictions of a ruler or chieftain 
by the shrines that he sponsored or supported. This has 
been so from the earliest of times. Consider the case of 
the great monarch Asoka himself. Discounting the stories 
of his conversion to Buddhism (for which there is hardly 
any historical evidence), he not only supported the cause 
of Buddhist religion, but made endowments to the Jaina 
and Ajivika sects. His inscriptions refer to his concern for 
the sramana as well as the brahmana groups. Likewise, 
Kaniska and Harša-vardhana patronized all religious sects, 
including the folk cults. 

In Karnataka, to take an illustrative example of the 
states, the Sātāvahana kings (first three centuries A.D.) 
were Saivas, but they built many Buddhist shrines (like 
the Tārā-Bhagavatī temple in Baļļigāme) and monuments 
(like the stūpas near Kolhapur). Likewise, the Kadarnbas, 
who were by preference devotees of Siva, adored also 
Visnu and Jina, and their capital Banavasi was a great 
centre of Buddhism. The Kadamba rulers were avid 
followers of the Vedic religion, but Kakutstha-Varma 
(425-445 A.D.) Bestowed land grants on the Jaina ascetic 
Sruta-kirti. Mrgeša-varma (470-488 A.D.) gave grants for 
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Jaina shrines and Ravi-varma (500-538 A.D.) built a 
Jinālaya at Palasikā (Halasī) in Belgaum district. The 
Gangas of Talakādu were Jainas, but many temples to Siva 
and Visnu were built by them. The Bādami Calükyan 
ruler Mangaļīša is renowned for the excellent rock- 
cut shrine for Visnu ('Visnu-grha") which he got 
excavated in 578 A.D., but he was a zealous devotee of 
Siva (Mahākutešvara). His predecessor, Krrti-varma I, 
(elder brother) had been a devotee of Visnu, and had 
conceived this shrine. 

The Alupa rulers of Tulunàdu (about 660 A.D.) were 
mainly Šaivas and a few of them were Jainas; but they 
built shrines for Visņu and Šakti also, and encouraged 
the Natha-siddha cult. Hoysala monarch, Bittiga- 
Visnuvardhana (1108-1152), who built the famous Kešava 
temple at Belür, was in personal life a Jaina (the story of 
his conversion to Srivaisnava faith by Rāmānuja is without 
foundation), and built many basad is also. The Kalyāna 
Cāļukyan ruler, Vikramāditya VI (1076-1127), was a 
zealour devotee of Siva, but endowed munificently to the 
Buddhist vihara at Darhbala and the temple to Tārā- 
Bhagavati. The splendid temple to Siva at Jalasangavi (in 
ruins now), built by him, contains most impressive 
sculptural representations of Visnu. The celebrated 
Vijayanagar monarch Krisņadeva-rāya (1509-1530) was 
a Vaisnava in his personal predilections, but has made rich 
endowments to the Siva temples at Kalahasti, Kaficipuram 
and other places. 

This is true of almost every other state in the country. 
Royal patronage ignored sectarian differences, and 
respected religious devotion in whatever form and to 
whichever divinity. 
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In more recent times, the rulers of the states and 
principalities promoted the cause of alien creeds also, 
like-Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, 
which had entered into the country's commonwealth of 
religions. 

This policy of not only religious tolerance but active 
encouragement of all religions was followed by all the 
ruling dynasties and their feudatories in the several regions 
of the country. This was in view of the fact that the 
population, although always divided among diverse 
religious denominations, managed to live amicably. 
Religious beliefs and practices were relevant within 
households and sectarian communities, but the social, 
political and economic life of the people transcended these 
confines. People had the wisdom to recognise that all 
religions were different approaches to the same Godhead 
(who is one and undivided), and to treat religions other 
than theirs with as much respect as they bestowed on their 
own. The rulers and other administrators realized that 
their subjects who would be happy if all religions were 
uniformly encouraged and supported. But then, it was not 
merely as a calculated expedient that this was done. The 
spirit of religious tolerance permeated the entire social 
fabric, among all classes of people and at all levels. There 
are numerous inscriptions and other literary records that 
eloquently pronounce the oneness of the Godhead and the 
equal merit of all religions that approach this one God. 

A splendid example of this outlook is this verse in an 
inscription assigned to 642 A.D.: 
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d at weed wart sate fuse 
ae a ada PAG at agra at frag um 
The verse makes obesience to that principle, free from 
all defects, full of all merit and whose doctrine is 
imcomparably pure and elevating, whether it be Buddha, 
Vardhamana (Jina), Brahma, Visnu, or Siva. 
Another example is from an inscription of the Hoysala 
period in Belūr in Karnataka: 


a stat: cure fia sft sf eremi 
war su sft warmed: anf ARR: 
adima Saget aif atin: 
asa dt aag aisa eeermmem fan 
“May he, the lord of the three worlds the all powerful 
God, bestow on all of you the fulfillment of all desires, 
that one God whom the Saivites worship as Siva, the 
Vedantins regard as Brahman, the Buddhists adore as the 
Buddha, the Naiyāyikas conceptualise as the Maker, the 
Jainas worship as Jina (Arhat) and the Mīmāmsakas speak 
of as karma”. 
Still another example is from an inscription dated 1151 
A.D. from Kaidala (Tumkur district), also in Karnataka: 


maka aeragritsft rīti 

fopap Āfga 

firara sm mu aod 

fa A oweemenr mu 

Here also, obeisance is paid to the one principle, which 


is all comprehending, and which manifests itself as Šiva, 
Brahmā, Sugata (Buddha), Visņu and Jina. 
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Kokkalla-māharāja while causing the prašasti of Nagara 
to be inscribed began with a prayer to the all-comprehensive 
eternal God who is described variously as Siva, Brahmā, 
Buddha, Jina and Vàmana (Visnu) (cf. Epigraphica Indica, 
149-150): 

a aA aha crm: dam fere 
Ada GA cmm divam agg: 

sra d rata gana wa RA mmm 
wea adatom Vata frm cmi 

Broadly, however, the country has witnessed the growth 
of four religious sects (called samayas) with their own 
practices and customs and doctrines: Jainism, Buddhism, 
Šaivism (with its divisions Šaiva, Pāšupata and Kāpālika) 
and Vaisņavism. 

wk cureméd da via aged auru 
«turi viedu wet AA: RR! 
(Vīrāgama, 1, 77) 


(Acintyagama, 40, 5-6) 


And many kings of the dynasties that have ruled in 
various regions of the country have proudly claimed in 
their inscriptions to be “supporters of four observances 
and doctrines” (“catus-samaya-samuddharana”), Temples 
to Siva, Visnu, Jina and Buddha were often constructed 
together in several states, as for instance, in Kadiyür in 
Karnataka (“catus-samaya-devata-nilaya” as an inscription 
dated 929 A.D. informs us (Epigraphica India, Vol. 13, p. 
329). Sometimes, Brahmā, the creator, is also provided a 
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shrine for himself, as in Puskara in the northern region 
and Balligàme in the South (inscription dated 1129, “Hari- 
Hara-Kamalasana-Vitaraga-Baud-dhalayangal”). It is 
interesting that the Balligame inscription speaks of these 
five doctrines as the “five streams irrigating the earth” 
(“vasundharegeseva pafica-Saradantire") or socio-religious 
organisations or communities. An earlier inscription (dated 
1022) found at Belür, Karnataka, of Jayasimha, refers to 
a temple for three divinities (traipuruša, viz. Brahmā, 
Visnu and Siva) built by Akkadevi, but the inscription 
mentions that she practised the rituals of Jina, Buddha, 
Ananta (viz. Visnu) and Rudra (viz. Siva). The Sikāripura 
inscription of 1048 A.D. mentions that an officer, Naga- 
varma, built four shrines, one each to Jina, Visnu, Siva 
and Muni (Viz. Sakyamuni or Buddha). 

Of these persuations, Jainism and Buddhism were 
movements that originated in northern India and arrived 
in the South during the centuries prior to the Christian era, 
as a result of some adventitious historical circumstances 
and occurrences. Indeed, they did not originate as distinct 
creeds, but only as divisions of the mainstream; it is 
several centuries later that they assumed distinct postures. 
The cults of Siva and Visnu were not movements like 
Jainism and Buddhism, but were more or less indigenous 
to the population here. Whatever their origin, they spread 
among the people imperceptibly and widely along with 
the folk ideology in times more ancient than recorded 
history. The worship of Siva and Visnu, sometimes along 
with Brahmā, by people at large is as old as the folklore 
and myths that provided material for the purānas. 

Brahmi as self-born (svayarn-bhu) and creator of the 
world, Visnu as the preserver of the world, and Siva as 
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the destroyer (at the time of universal dissolution or 
pralaya) constitute the ‘trinity’ (traipurusa) or three aspects 
of the Godhead, that appear to have been adored in the 
country during the early historic period. Later, the worship 
of Brahmā became obsolete, and the other two divinities 
came to have their own wide-spread cults, which have 
continued till our own day. But Brahmā appears to have 
continued to receive worship till about the 9th century. We 
have an inscription dated 866 A.D. which begins with a 
verse adoring all three deities (Epigraphica India, Vol.6, 
p. 102): 

During the period of the early Calukyas (of Bādāmi), 
it was usual for the temple to have three cells (tri-kütacala) 
to accommodate the three divinities, Brahmà, Visnu and 
Siva, collectively called ‘tri-puruga’ (‘traipurusa’ or ‘trayi- 
purusa’). 

Several inscriptions contain reverential references to 
all three gods together. For instance, the *prašasti” of the 
Nepali monarch Siddhi-nrsimha-malla (son of Harihara- 
simha) in the medieval times, begins with this verse: 


werd qup fat fendi urb cR 
FRUT wert TRE Puget 
Obesience is paid here to the three forms of the same 


god, who as Brahmā creates the world, as Visņu preserves 
the world and as Šiva destroys at the end of the aeon (cf. 


Inscriptions of Nepal, p. 23-26). 
The stone-inscription in Siva's temple in Madha-pura 


has this verse in a similar vein: 


wiüifeerfereraddtfasewm serfenupearumq 
gad vert wanfus ub feas 
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The famous rock-cut shrine dedicated to Visnu (*Visņu- 
grha") at Bādāmi (Cave 3), constructed or completed by 
the Calukyan ruler Mangaliga in 578 A.D. is actually a 
shrine for all three divinities; Visnu is the central deity 
and he is flanked by Brahmā on the right and Siva on the 
left. The Vijaye$vara temple (now known as Jambulinga 
temple), built by the king of the same dynasty, Vijayāditya 
(696-733), in memory of his mother Vinayavati, in Bādāmi 
was again a ‘trai-purusa’ shrine; the pillar inscription in 
the temple mentions that all the three deities were installed 
there. The Konti-gudi and the Huccap-payya-matha (gudi) 
in Aihole are Siva shrines, but Siva as the central deity 
is flanked by Visnu on the right and Brahmā on the left. 
The Triküte$vara temple at Gadag, built during the days 
of the Calukyas of Kalyāņa, has three lingas representing 
Brahmā, Siva and Visnu. The Tryarhbakešvara temple 
complex at Aihole and the 

Banasankari temple at Annigeri are likewise for all 
three deities. 

The practice of building ‘trai-purusa’ temples seems 
to have died out after the eighth century, Brahmā having 
ceased to receive independent adoration from the 
people. There seems to have been many shrines con- 
jointly dedicated to Siva and Visnu. An inscription of the 
eleventh century found in Devpad village (Rājšāhi in 
Bengal) speaks of a temple of this sort dedicated to 
Pradyumnešvara: 


vrafreeersr-yrersraferreitrieeftenTe! 
VEER weiner ende 
GATT frere carat 
datumi aot PASA: quii 
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This temple which has been described as *advaita- 
līlāgrha” was built by Vijaya-sena. 

Siva and Visnu shrines began to be separately 
constructed, although the composite icon of Hari-Hara (or 
Sankara-Narayana) came into vogue. A separate shrine to 
this composite deity was built in 1223 by Polalva, (a 
minister of the Hoysala king, Narasirnha II), in Harihara 
(Citradurga district, Karnataka). There is another shrine 
in Kodagi-Shankaranarayana (in Tulunadu) built in the 
thirteenth century (where worship is offered to a pair of 
lingas instead of to a composite deity). There are several 
other shrines in Tuļunādu in Karnataka to the composite 
deity, like those at Pāņdešvara, Bārkūru, Kodavüru and 
Nandāvara. They are structures which are later than the 
fifteenth century. But it is more usual for Siva and Visnu 
shrines to occur independently. The reason is the branching 
out of the Saiva and Vaisnava creeds as exclusive and 
distinct cults, with their own Agamas prescribing 
characteristic customs and practices, philosophies and 
orientations. 

The crystallisation of the cults was facilitated by the 
emergence and prevalence of 'āgamas” around the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The ‘agamas’ are definitive and 
prescriptive texts in Sanskrit, dealing mainly with worship 
in temples, but dealing also with worship at home and 
general conduct. When temples came into being, ànd 
became popular among the people, the need was felt for 
priests to discharge the role of worshippers on behalf of 
the people or as mediators between the divine being and 
man. There was now also a class of professional temple- 
priests who sought to fill this role, and it is for their benefit 
and guidance that the agamas came to be prepared. It is 
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probable that the bulk of the āgamas were composed 
during the Pallava and early Coļa periods in the Tamil 
country. 

The division of the āgamas was mainly according to 
the divinity installed and worshipped in the temple. Thus 
we have different sets of āgamas relating to Šiva 
(Šaivāgamas) and to Visņu (Vaisņavāgamas). There 
were also āgama texts, belonging to earlier periods, 
dealing with the worship of Jina and Buddha. The latter 
became important when the Māhāyāna sects arose and 
flourished. The Jaina-āgamas were meant not only to 
prescribe worship rituals for the tīrthanikaras (Jinas), but 
for their attendant yaksas and yaksinis. The Bauddha- 
āgamas (forming part of Vajrayāna-tantras) concerned 
themselves with the methods and details of worship of the 
Bodhisattvas (like Avalokitešvara) and folk deities (like 
Hārīti). 

It is curious that the early references to temples and 
temple-worship do not include the worship of Šakti or 
mother goddess. But there can hardly be any doubt that 
this was prevalent among the people from time immemorial. 
There must have been folk-shrines to the village-goddesses, 
but they could not have compared favourably with the 
rock-cut or structural temples that came to be constructed 
because of royal patronage. Among deities worshipped in 
formal temples, goddesses came to be included only ata 
later stage. The Sātavāhana inscriptions (for instance, the 
Nānāghat inscription of Nāganikā, gueen of Sātakarņi II, 
184-125 B.C.) mention only male deities (Indra, 
Sankarsana, Vasudeva, the guardians of quarters, the god 
of death, the god of wealth, etc.). But Hāla's Gāthā- 
saptasati, belonging to a slightly later date but composed 
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during the reign of the Satavahanas, begins with an 
invocation to Siva (Pašupati), husband of Gaurī. 


uga Yrereumdfsumdenid mys 
noragai fast emuferwfei urne 
gupa ATGUVA pereant 
Amdi weeuruferesfei "mU 

(1.1) 


The earliest monumental shrine to a goddess in South 
India was also erected during the Sātavāhana period: the 
shrine to Tārā-bhagavatī at Baļļigāme. The recognition of 
mother-goddesses as worthy of formal and structural 
temples, and customary and elaborate worship was probably 
due to the influence of the Māhāyāna variety of Buddhism, 
which conceptualized the power of Buddha, the 
enlightenment and the mission of the Bodhisattvas in 
terms of female divinities. The Jaina ideology of yaksinis 
also must have helped. 


Chapter II 


WORSHIP OF ŠIVA 


(1) 


The origin of Šaivism as a religion is lost in hoary and 
hazy antiguity. The earliest literary records in the country 
as well as the oldest archaeological finds suggest the 
prevalence of the worship of Šiva in some form or other. 
Leaving out references to it in the Vedic corpus and the 
evidences for it in the Indus Valley civilization, we find 
that Pāņini (around 400 B.C.) not only knew Rudra but 
was acquainted that this god was also called Mrda, Bhava 
and Sarva (1, 49; 3, 53; 4, 100). If we may believe 
Kalhana's Rājataranginī, Ašoka (268-233 B.C.) visited 
Kashmir and erected a shrine to Siva known as Ašokešvara 
(1, 105-107). Kautilya prescribes that a temple to Siva 
must be erected within the city (Sāma-šāstri's edition of 
Artha-sastra, Book 2, Chapter 4, p.54). Pataíijali's 
Mahābhāsya (about 200 B.C.) makes an explicit reference 
to the people who were devoted exclusively to Siva 
(‘Siva-bhagavatas’) (5, 2, 76). And the text also refers to 
the icons (areca) of Siva, Skanda and Vigakha, which were 
being made and sold by the gold-seeking Mauryas: 


anoa sera wad N fuse 
fort wA ama hu 
fé mui? vtdftrvarrarmat: waaa: 
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It is probable that Siva's worship in the form of linga 
had not yet come into vogue when Patafijali wrote his 
great commentary on Pāņini. The bronze seal belonging 
to the first century B.C. found at Sirkáp site (Taxila) by 
John Maršal carries an iconic representation of Siva, along 
with the legend ‘Siva-raksita’ (“protected by Siva") in 
Brāhmi and Kharosthí characters. 

By the time the Gupta empire was formed (around 320 
A.D.). The Šaiva religion had already become crystallized. 
One of the monarchs of this dynasty, Vainya-gupta, is 
recorded to have been a 'great devotee of Šiva”. The 
earliest mukha-linga (representation of Siva in a liga but 
with the human face of Siva carved in it) which was found 
at Khoh, belongs to the early Gupta period. The Vākātaka 
rulers (275-550 A.D.) Styled themselves with such titles 
as ‘atyanta-maheSvara’ and ‘atyanta-svami-maha-bhairava- 
bhakta”, which indicate their zeal for the worship of siva. 
Even the Ephthalite chieftain, Mihira-gula (515-535 A.D.) 
was a worshipper of Šiva as Pašupati. His coins bear a 
representation of bull as Siva's insignia, with the legend 
“May victorious be the Bull”. The kings of the North who 
wielded great influence after the Guptas, viz. the Maukharis, 
were also *parama-māhešvaras”. 

There is a suggestion that worship of Siva was 
indigenous to South India. But it seems probable that 
Saivism as a sect was first organized in Central India, and 
that it subsequently spread to Ka$mir and South India. 

From the eighth to the twelth century A.D., Saivism 
prevailed in Madhyapradesha, Kanya'ubja, Gujarat, Lata 
and Kāšmīra. The major factor that moved the focus of 
Saivism from Central India to Kāšmīra and South India 
was the uncertain political conditions in Central India. 
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Kāšmīra was culturally a protected region, protected by 
nature and also by the strong and religious-minded 
monarchs and chieftains. It is small wonder that it took 
up the cause of Saivism and made it a valid and acceptable 
theology and metaphysics. In the South, the Pallava kings 
(325-897 A.D.) were zealous promoters of Saiva religion, 
and so were the early Cāļukyas (543-745 A.D.). Saivism 
as a sect gained great momentum during the days of the 
Cēļa emperors (846-1173 A.D.). 

Thus, although the worship of Siva may be one of the 
oldest and prehistoric cults in the world, Saivism as an 
organized sect and creed is most probably a creature of 
the medieval period. Even before the eighth century, it 
must have been prevalent all over the country, for the 
Puranas uniformly mention Nepāla (Pasupati-natha), 
Kedāra (Kedārešvara), Vārāņsasi (Vi$ve$vara or Avimukta), 
Saurāstra (Somanātha), Rāmešvaram (Rāmanātha), 
Gokarna (Mahābalešvara), Ujjayinī (Mahākāla), Ganga- 
dvāra (Himālaya), Hemakūta (Virūpāksa), Prabhāsa (Sasi- 
šekhara), and Kāšmīra (Vijaya) as ancient and important 
centres of Siva worship; and the Purāņic accounts include 
several sites all over the country as especially sacred to 
Siva. But how and when the religion was organized to 
have a doctrinal base and a sectarian superstructure, it is 
impossible to tell. 

The traditional list of Saiva-centres in the country are 
in five groups-viz. ‘secret’ (guhya), ‘secret and beyond’ 
(guhyati-guhya) and “exceeding secret’ (atiguhya), “sacred 
(‘pavitra’) and enduring (sthānu), each group having eight 
centres of its own. The rationale of this classification is 
hard to figure out; but Sarva-jfianottara (Kriya 8, 78) says 
that Siva is manifested in the form of lingas in these places 
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to benefit humanity. Kalottara (37, 23 f) counts as many 
as 68 spots sacred to Siva. 


amy ward A eni wem 
amd cueqits a myi vata 
TA frend TEKA 
st uddt KĀPA eunranfadyeu 
NETĀ eremi We ra auru 
Wig gari a ara  ufventfdewi 


Ta da peA ara wad Mari 


qed tanih NETU 

met weet cep auiet cemfea dfn 

smi a fred fra via faspm 

vermes dd was Weleuu 
(Saivàgama-paribhása-mafijari, 8, 32-39) 


Nor is it easy to reconstruct the early career of this 
organized religion. The available references in the 
philosophical and literary works of the medieval period 
point to the prevalence of several sects within Saivism 
such as Šaiva, Pasupata, Kāruņika-siddhāntin, Kāpālika, 
Mahā-vrata-dhara, Kāla-damana, Kālāmukha and 
Māhešvara. While it is extremely difficult to identify these 
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sects in terms of their distinctive ideology, outlook, 
appearance, custom and conduct, it is likely that the 
differences between the sects were few and minor. Indeed, 
it would appear that the same sect was sometimes known 
by different names. 

The Mahābhārata (šānti-parva, 349,) speaks only of 
Pasupata as one of the doctrines (Jūāna) and sects (mata) 
prevalent in those days, others being Sarhkhya, Yoga, 
Pafica-ratra and Vaidika: 

wet dh wea wen umpud emi 
ATT wen fats amr war an 

Probably Pasupata was an all-inclusive expression; It 
was certainly the oldest among the sects. And it acquired 
celebrity not only by the doctrine it espoused, but by some 
strange practices that its adherents resorted to. The three 
major and influential divisions of Saivism that emerged 
in the medieval period, viz. Kāšmir Saivism, Tamil Saivism, 
known as Saiva-siddhanta and the Saivism in Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh known as Vira-Saiva, trace their 
origin alike to the Pāšupata sect which in turn places 
reliance on che Šaiva-āgamas. 

Brahma-yamala says that this form of Saivism was 
taught by Siva himself to Srikantha in Prayāga, and that 
this teaching was communicated by the latter to Bhairava 
and other disciples in 1,25,000 anustubh verses. In Kāšmir 
Saivism, the belief is that the āgamas were revealed by 
Siva as Srikantha to the sage Durvasas, and that the latter 
taught the philosophy of non-dualism (abheda), dualism 
(bheda) and dualism-and-non-dualism (bhedabheda) to 
three of his disciples Tryarhbaka, Amardaka and Srikantha 
respectively. Thus Srikantha (or Stikantha- -natha) appears 
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to have been a historical figure, a human teacher very 
much associated with the crystallization or propagation of 
Saivism in the early period. The mantle of this-ancient 
teacher fell on Lakuliša who appeared i in Saurastra (Prab- 
hàsa or Somanātha) and made Saivism popular in Vàranasi, 
Dhara, Malva, Kānyakubja and the present-day Rajasthan. 


(2) 


Lakuliša who has been hailed as an incarnation of Siva 
himself (mūrtimān šarharas svayam) in Kayavarohana i in 
Bhrgu-kacca (in Baroda State or-Saurāstra) (Srimat- 
kāravaņtirthe) was in all probability a historical figure; 
and his date is given as the first or the second century 
A.D.. He name is intimately associated with the Pasupata 
variety of Saivism. He is credited with having started a 
line of eighteen brilliant teachers who crystallized the 
Pāšupata sect and propagated it all over the country. Four 
among them are held in high regard, and are credited with 
having started their own lines of teaching (catussakha): 
Kugika, Gārgya, Maitreya and Karūša. 

His immediate disciple was Kaušika, who probably 
was the author of Pāšupata-sūtra, which book the tradition 
ascribes to Lakullša himself, and which is the definitive 
text of the Pāsupata system. The last teacher in the line, 
Kauņ-dinya (also cālled Rāši-kara), who lived sometime 
between the fourth and sixth centuries A.D., prepared a 
commentary on this text, called Paiīcārtha-Bhāsya. Bhā- 
sarvajfia's Ratna-tika (10th century) is a gloss on 
Haradatta's Gana-karika, which establishes the link between 
the Pāsupata system and the Agama literature. 

These books are the main sources of the Pasupata sect, 
which became very popular all over the country; and in 
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course of time, the sect survived in two major factions: 
Kapalika and Kalamukha. It is surmised that the Spanda- 
faction of Kasmir Saivism contributed to the crystallization 
of the Kapalika subset, while the Pratyabhijfia-faction was 
responsible for the Kalamukha subset. The Kapalikas 
degenerated into isolated tantrik cults while the Kalamukhas 
gained popular favour by building temples and monastic 
settlements (mathas). The Kalamukhas entered the Telugu 
country, and from Srigaila in Andhra Pradesh they entered 
Karnataka in the fifth or sixth century. And it became a 
dominant religious group between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries, as upholders of Lakulīša-Pāšupata doctrine 
(Lakulagama-Samaya). 

The two major divisions of the Kalamukha (Pāšupata) 
subject are recognised as ‘sakti-parse’ and *simhaparse' 
in the Kannada country. The ‘parshes’ (the Kannada 
version of the Sanskrit pari$ad, meaning assembly or 
congregation) were territorial jurisdictions. The former 
had two sub-divisions, one owing direct allegiance to Šri- 
Saila ('Parvatavali' or ‘Parvatamnaya’) and the other 
calling itself *Bhujaügavali' (the line founded by Bhujahga- 
Deva). The former appears to have prevailed in Karnataka. 
There is a Kannada inscription of 1057 A.D. from Karnūl 
(in Andhra Pradesh), which refers to one Surešvara- 
pandita-deva, “the royal swan in the pond of the Kalamukha 
sect”, (*'Kālāmukha-samaya-sarovara-rājahamsar”), 
“veritably the sun for the water-lily of the Lakula doctrines 
and arguments” (*lākula-siddhānta-naiyāyika-nalini- 
divakarar"), “the western decorative arch for Sri-saila" 
(Sri-Saila pascima-dvara-toranar’) and “person instrumental 
for obtaining a sight of God Mallikārjuna” (“mallikarjuna- 
deva-daršana-kāraņa-purušar”). This inscription not only 
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identifies the Kalamukha sect with the sect founded by 
Lākula, but suggests that the sect spread in the western 
direction (viz. towards Karnataka) from Šri-šaila. 

The Kālāmukhas became predominant in the Tamil 
country also. Thus in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu, the temples and monastic settlements were 
largely owing to the Kālāmukha interest. In other parts 
of the country also, the Pagupatas had encouraged the 
building of the temples, which they themselves 
administered. As early as 610-639 A.D., we have an 
inscription which records the grant of a village (Aigatapuri) 
to the temple of Kapālesvara in Nasik district. The 
inscription also mentions the "mahāvrati” ascetics 
(Kālāmukha) who lived in the temple and looked after the 
interests of the temple. The Rāstrakūta monarch Krisna 
III (about 958 A.D.) in his Karhad inscription makes over 
a village to Ganga-$iva, who is described as an “ascetic” 
(tapasvi) and as the “emperor of the architects of the šaiva- 
sect" (Saivasiddhanta-nirmapana-sarvabhauma). He was a 
disciple of Isana-siva, who was the chief of the Valkalīšvara- 
matha (monastic settlement attached to a temple) in 
Karahata. The monarch Kirtivarman got constructed a 
pavillion in the Nilakantha temple at Kalafijara (on the hill 
in Bundelkhand) at the instance of his preceptor Sri-mürti, 
who was a Pà$upata ascetic (in Vikrama Samvatsara 
1147). Numerous temples in North India owe their origin 
to Pāšupata encouragement. 


(3) 


That the cult named after Lakulīša was popular in Karnataka 
by 600 A.D. is evident from the sculpture of Lakulīša 
carved in the Mahàkuta temple, to which temple Durlabhā- 
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devī made land-grants as mentioned in the inscription of 
the Calukyan king, Mangaliga (596-610 A.D.). There was 
a separate shrine to Lakulīša in Bāadāmi about the same 
time. And by 640 A.D., Nandi near Bangalore appears to 
have been an important centre of this sect, for an inscription 
dated 640 A.D. refers to a matha of the Kalàmukhas, 
whose head was one Kālašakti (to whose disciple, 
I$varadeva by name, Ratnāvaļī, mother of a Bana king, 
made a grant). The famous temple at Nandi was built by 
the Nolarnba kings, who being staunch Saivites, patronized 
the Lakula sect. They claimed to be pillars of the Lakula 
doctrine and practice (‘lakula-samaya-stamba’). These 
kings who claimed to be scions of the Pallava family, had 
ruled over parts of Karnataka from the eighth to the 
eleventh centuries with Hefijeru (Hemāvati, now in 
Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh) as their capital. It 
was during their rule that Mandi rose to prominence, as 
also Avani (in Kolar district where they built the well- 
known Laksmane$vara temple), not to mention Hefijeru 
(where they built the Dodde$vara or Nolambe$vara temple 
and Siddešvara, Virüpaksa and Malle$vara temples). The 
great warrior king, Mahendra (870-897 A.D.), who styled 
himself a *parama-màhe$vara", dedicated his own palace 
to Mahādeva (viz. Siva), and installed Mahendrešvara 
therein, granting generous gifts to the shrine. 

The Lākula-Šaivas, who prevailed till the fifteenth 
century, made a profound impact on the religious life of 
South India. In particular, they were responsible for 
building temples in almost every village in the area, and 
providing a new dimension to the temple-culture. 

The teachers of this faith were very well organised into 
*mathas', and encouraged Sanskrit learning (especially 
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the Vedic lore, because they called themselves *éruti- 
mukhya" or adorers of the Vedas) and ethical living. These 
mathas were invariably attached to temples, and the 
expression *deva-sthāna” for the temple became popular 
under their influence. The temple was where the god's 
icon was installed and worshipped (deva), and also where 
the Làkula teachers resided along with their celibate 
disciples (sthāna). As administrators of the temples and 
principals of the schools attached to these temples, they 
were called 'sthana-patis' or ‘sthanikas’. Hefijéru, the 
Noļamba capital, had a large university (*$rimatu-hefijeru- 
pattanada mahà-ghatika-sthàna') attached to the 
Nolambe$vara temple, over which Ananta-šiva-deva 
presided as *ācārya-rāja-guru”. 

The Kedārešvara temple at Baļļigāme (in Shivamogga 
district) founded by the Kālāmukha teacher, Kedāra- 
Sakti, on the banks of a pond called Tāvare-kere, had a 
*matha' (cloister and college) attached to it. This was 
called *Kodiya-matha' or ‘Kedara-sthana’. It flourished at 
any rate from 1078 till 1215 A.D. if inscriptions are any 
clue. There is an inscription dated 1162 A.D. which 
describes the functions of this “matha”: it provided 
teaching in the four vedas, Sanskrit grammar, different 
branches of philosophy, the puranas, poetry, drama and 
other aspects of literature; it provided free food for the 
poor, the destitute and the physically handicapped, and 
also for the professional musicians, dancers and actors, 
and for mendicants and strangers to the town; and 
medical treatment and nursing were offered free for the 
sick who were poor and who had none to look after; and 
it was "a place of assurance of safety for all living 
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creatures" (EC, VII SK 102, tr. by Fleet, El, 5,222, cited 
in David N. Lorenzen, The Kāpālikas and Kalamukhas, 
pp. 103-104). 

There were several temples also in the Belgaum area 
(like Andhāsura temple at Hüli, Jagadi$vara temple at 
Munavalli, Mallešvara temple at Belgaum, Mallikārjuna 
temple at Saundatti), Bellāry (like Daksiņa-somešvara 
temple at Tumbul, Svayarmbhū temple at Kuragodu, and 
Mallesvara temple at Sindigeri), Bijapur (like Syayambhü- 
siddesvara temple and Siva-linga-deva temple at Muttagi), 
Dharwad (like Brahme$vara temple, now called 
Basavešvara temple, at Ablür, and temples at Hombal, 
Gadagu and Laksme$vara), and Hassan (like the 
Kālāmukha temples at Halebidu, Gaje$vara temple at 
Arasikere, Kalledeva tempie at Jajür, Jagate$vara temple 
at Kanikatta) districts in Karnataka. Most of these temples 
were built under the patronage of the Kalyana Calukya 
kings, especially of ‘Bhuvanaika-malla’ Some$vara II 
(1068-1076), who was a zealous Saiva, and of his successor, 
Tribhuvana-malla' Pérmadi-Vikramaditya VI (1706-1127), 
who notwithstanding being a Jaina by personal conviction, 
extended patronage to the Kalāmukha shrines. 

Although the Kālāmukhas were fervent Šaivas, they 
were not fanatical. They not only tolerated but actively 
encouraged other faiths and sects. They supported the 
learning of the four Vedas, and were themselves Vaidika 
in general inclination. They also imparted in their schools 
instruction in such varied disciplines like Nyāya, Sārnkhya, 
Buddhism, Mimamsa and Yoga. One of the Kalamukha 
teachers, Somešvara, who administered the Nagare$vara 
temple and college at Südi (Dhārwād district), is described 
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in an inscription of 1075 A.D., as a Buddha to the 
Buddhist, a Jina to the Jains, an Aksapāda (Gotama) to 
the Naiyāyika, a Kaņāda to the Vaišesika, a Jaimini to the 
Mimamsaka and a Brhaspati to the grammarian. 
Keširāja-daņdādhīša (Kešimayya), who was minister 
to Bijjala II (1130-1167), and had the great Kalàmukha 
master and ‘rajaguru’, Vāmašakti-dēva as his ‘aradhya’ 
(revered family-priest and mentor), built a temple to 
Kešava in the sourthern quarters of Baļļigāme and provided 
a ‘brahma-pura’ (residential quarters for learned brahmins) 
attached to the temple. A branch of the Kalàmukha 
ascetics was devoted to Mahalaksmi of Kolhāpur. Because 
of the receptivity of the Kālāmukhas, the Pāšupata cult 
from Kasmir could not only enter Karnataka but make an 
impact upon the indigenous Saiva ideology; the Nātha- 
siddha votaries from Nepal could settle down in Karnataka 
and contribute to the merger of Buddhism in Saivism. 


(4) 


The advent and influence of the Natha-siddha cult in the 
ninth century and its fusion with Šaivism of the Kālāmukha 
persuasion are best illustrated in the coastal region of 
Karnataka. Besides the well-known Kadari hill in 
Mangalore (where a vihāra was built as early 968 A.D.) 
there were several centres of this cult; important among 
them being Candrapuri (Candāvara, Honnāvar taluk; 11th 
century) Baraküru (1140), Basarüru (12th century), 
Munduküru (Karkala taluk; around 1293), Kotesvara 
(around 1372) and Vittala (Bantwala taluk; as late as 
1531). Common settlements of the ‘jogis’ belonging to 
this cult as well as to the Kalamukha sect (-an inscription 
of 1372 records charity for feeding ‘ubhaya-jaigamas’ in 
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the temple of Kotešvara-) were found in several places 
like Kotešvara, Vittala, Arnbüru, Mangalapàdi (Kasargod 
taluk), Bārakūru and Addüru (Mangalore). The worship 
of Lokešvara, Bhairava, Virabhadra, Maūjunātha, 
Gorakhnath, Hingula-devi, Nakharesvara and several Jogi- 
purušas (like Jugādikuņdala-jogi-puruša and Sadānanda- 
jogi) in this region is ascribable to the confluence of the 
Nātha-siddha and Kālāmukha ideologies and practices. 
The Kālāmukha administration of temples made the 
temple in the town or village a socio-economic 
organization, in addition to its being a religious and 
educational institution. Popular entertainment (music, 
dance and drama) was included in the ritual seguences of 
temples. This is an application of the Pasupata prescription 
that among the observances of the Pāšupata devotee 
(vidhi) must be included the six-fold *niyama”. The first 
two aspects of the niyama are music (gīta) and dance 
(nrtta), followed by laughter (hasana), making weird and 
repetitive sounds like drum-beating (hudukkāra), 
prostrations (namaskāra) and repetition of divine names 
(japa). We have an inscription of uncertain date mentioning 
a land-donation to a dancing girl (sūļe) of the Tripurāntaka 
temple at Baļļigāme made by the Kālāmukha priest of the 
temple, Trilocana-munindra of Bhujangavali lineage, which 
suggests that the temple prostitution (devadāsi) was a 
feature of the temples administered by the Kālāmukhas 
(David N. Lorenzen, Op. cit. p. 139-140). The mention of 
temple-prostitutes occurs not earlier than 778 A.D.; inan 
inscription of that date in the Vīrūpāksa temple at 
Pattadakallu is the first mention. In subseguent years, 
inscriptions do occasionally mention actors (pātra) and 
prostitutes (‘dégulada sūļe”) attached to temple, to discharge 
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the duties of ‘nrtta’ (dance), ‘gita’ (songs) and ‘vadya’ 
(instrumental music). The custom appears to have gathered 
strength from the tenth century orwards. In 1058, 
Nāgadevayya who got the Nāgešvara temple built in 
Süridi also got a township built for the temple prostitutes 
in the vicinity of that temple (El, 15 p.8). 

The sect seems to have lost its importance during the 
period 1160-1200 A.D., although it continued to figure in 
inscriptions as late as 1410 A.D. The Rajaguru of Harihara 
I (1336-1356) and Bukka (1356-1377) was a Kalamukha 
teacher, Kāšivilāsa-kriyāšakti by name. The Virüpaksa 
temple at Hampi was probably administered by this 
teacher. The shrine to Vidyāšankara at Sringeri was built, 
according to an inscription of 1390 A.D. in memory of 
(or *with the permission of, as another reading of the 
words in the inscription would have it) this teacher. But 
after this period, the influence of the Kalamukha teachers 
appears to have waned. 

But the major factor which pushed the Kālāmukha 
impact to the background was the rise of the Virašaiva 
movement spearheaded by Basava, who was treasurer to 
the Kalacüri-Bijjala of Kalyana (1130-1167). But it was 
the Kālāmukha sect that provided the backdrop for the 
Vira$aiva creed, and it has been suggested that the latter 
was a reformist movement growing out of the former 
(Lorenzen, op. cit, p. 167). But the two creeds had 
different social and philosophical orientations. The 
Kālāmuk-has, however, lost their ground in Karnataka 
after the advent of Basave$vara and were gradually 
absorbed within the Vīrašaiva fold. Many of the Kālāmukha 
shrines in later years came under the control of the 
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Vīrašaivas, like the Kedārešvara temple at Balligame, the 
Trikūtešvara temple at Gadagu (in Dhārwāģ district), the 
Brahmešvara temple at Ablūr (in Dhārwād district, now 
called Basavešvara temple) and the Kālāmukha ‘matha’ 
at Hüli (in Belgaum district). 





Chapter III 


SAIVISM 


(1) 
The main teachings of the Pāšupata doctrine have been 
summarised in five fundamental topics, an understanding 
of which is calculated to contribute effectively to the 
accomplishment of all the four values of life (virtue, 
wealth, pleasures and liberation 


reread: ew: wereiufuredut 
UTZĻUMZTETATATAT TA 


(Sarva-darsana-samgraha) 


The five topics are: 

(i) the individual soul as an effect (karya), and as the 
‘beast’ (pasu, ‘conscious being’, signifying dependence 
and bondage); 

(ii) The god as the cause (karana) of everything, and 
as the lord (pati) of the individual souls; the cause and 
effect together constituting the bondage (pāša); 

(iii) the technique of spiritual fulfillment (yoga) by 
disciplining the mind and ordering ones life; and engaging 
oneself in meditation; 

(iv) The worldly transactions based on virtue, and 
conduct which is conducive to the attainment of the values 
of life (vidhi); and 
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(v) the final cessation of sorrow caused by bondage 
(duhkhānta), owing to the grace of Siva (karunà) solely 
and directly, and not by wisdom, dispassion, virtue or self- 
abnegation. 


Wiad A GUM: wed, 7g 
ELEG EAEE EE EZE E O LELLE LE LETE RA 
(comm. on Pāspata-sūtra) 


The highest God, whose grace is sought after, is called 
Rudra, because he produces and eliminates fear of all 
beings (cf. comm. on Pāšupata-sūtra, 2, 4, KA Nagu 
remissa: 1) It is not by actions or knowledge that 
one reaches the Godhead, never to return to worldly ills, 
but it is by surrendering oneself (ātma-pradāna) that one 
obtains absolute and final liberation (a condition of non- 
return, vaatama: ) This doctrine paved the way for 
the cult of devotion (bhakti) which is at once dualistic in 
outlook and agamic in orientation. 

The *Vāyavīya-sarnhitā” (Siva-mahāpurāņa, 7, 2, 12 
ft) which explains in great detail the Pāšupata system of 
thought, points to the triad (pašu, pāša, pati), and declares 
that Siva is responsible for bondage of the individual soul, 
and that when pleased with worship done with devotion, 
he would remove the bondage: 


wermmerfafu: um: wo wem agate: 
a Wa AK UA WrepqUI: N 
Also, 


at yinga uh uspufes ea: 


(Saivāgama-paribhāšā-rnaūijari, 6, 2) 
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The Pasupata sect (especially in its Kalamukha version) 
relied heavily on Saivagamas, as Haradatta's Gaņa-kārikā 
clearly points out. It recognised ten Agamas: Kāmaja 
(Kāmikā), Yogaja, Cintya, Kaukuta, Améumad, Dipti, 
Kāraņa, Ajita, Süksma and Sāhasra. These Agamas are 
dualistic in outlook (dvaita), and are held in high regard 
by all Saiva schools (in Kāšmīra-šaiva, as well as Saiva- 
siddhānta of Tamil-nàdu and Karņātaka). In addition to 
the above ten, the Saiva-siddhànta recognizes eighteen 
other Āgamas: Vijaya, Nihšvāsa, Madgita, Pāramešvara, 
Mukha-birmba, Siddha, Santana, Nàrasimha, Candrārhšu, 
Virabhadra, Agneya, Svayarhbhuva, Visara, Raurava, 
Vimala, Kirana, Lalita and Saurabheya. According to the 
Kaémir polymath, Abhinava-gupta, these eighteen Āgamas 
teach the doctrine of dualism-and non-dualism 
(dvaitādvaita), although the Saiva-siddhanta sees in them 
only dualistic outlook. 

It may be noted that Kāšmīr Šaivism is generally 
known as Trika-šāstra, or the doctrine of the triad. The 
three factors are the ones included in the first two of the 
five topics dealt with in Pasupata-sütra, viz. the individual 
soul (pašu), the lord (pati) and bondage (pasa). 


"Sp we: Arda fruar umet 
(Saivagama-paribhasa-mafijari, 3, 1) 
Uga: mR VISTAS. safer) 
MAMAN TATA wad 
(Matanga-paramesvara, Vidya, 6, 2) 
The bonds (pasa) are three-fold: stains (mala), 


projection (maya) and actions (karma). The stain is what 
causes ignorance and hides the real nature of the soul. The 
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projection is the various planes of existence and experience. 
Action is either good or bad. Bound by these fetters is the 
beast (pašu); and it is by the ‘Divine’ will that the stain 
of ignorance corrupts the soul first, and then the projection 
will make for all experiences, and this in turn results in 
actions which involve him in the phenomenal world. And 
the Divine will again is what paves the way for deliverance 
from the three fetters. 


um aft aut dar ei NT aw mH vu 

"pei Ue TMA 

ma Renfagee em Agvet degdght 

emere es pied: ursa: og: 

Usa Tara Sima AKOTU 

a miao ARITA ad! 

aa: Yates met wet yw wala: 

dart cw wyphgr Wem aR A:N 

(Rauravāgama, Kriyā, 47,4-7) 

The fettered soul is three-fold: sakala (bound by all 

three fetters), Kevala or pralayakala (where only projection 


is got rid of) and suddha or Vijfiana-kevala or Vijfianakala 
(where only stain continues) 


Maa: Wet: WoT: YHA: Wd 
(Kiraņāgama, vidya, 1,23) 
Aa ise: CHehen WANA: 
Amma geri RATT 
rat pA aeq AUNAT: 
ede RT sum 
(ibid, 8-9) 
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yaaan Xa: ene WARA: 
Ramana eri spp wert num 


ēkai axi morte āra 


(Pauskarāgama, 4, 2-6) 


The three are also explained in the Vayavaya-samhita 
section of Siva-mahapurana (7, 1, 5), as the very 
cornerstone of the Pāšupata system. While 'Vàyaviya- 
samhita’ (as already mentioned) emphasizes the path of 
devotion (bhakti) and subscribes naturally to the dualistic 
philosophy, Kàsmir Saivism chooses to tow the line of 
Advaita Vedanta in advocating the path of wisdom (jfiana), 
and espousing the doctrine of non-dualism. Thus the role 
of Saivagama was extremely limited in Kàámir Saivism. 

Šaivism in Kāšmīr has three principal divisions. The 
earliest among them is what is known as Āgama-šāstra, 
which is described as revelation from Šiva himself. The 
wisdom contained in it and the conduct prescribed by it 
are alike revealed. Abhinava-gupta in his *Vārttika” on 
Malini-vijaya avers that all creation (which is really 
manifestation of divine will and energy) is in two major 
streams: one of them consisting of speech (vàcaka) and 
the other of the objects of such speech (vācya). Speech 
itself is of two types: divine (manifesting cosmic or 
supreme vimar$à) and human (manifesting individual 
vimaršā). Saiva-àgama is divine speech, and therefore it 
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is eternal and immutable. Among the Āgma texts, Mālinī- 
vitaya, Svaccanda, Vijfiana-bhairava, Ucchushma-bhairava, 
Ananda-bhairava (no longer extant), Mrgendra, Matanga, 
Netra, Nihšvāsa, Svāyarnbhuva and Rudra-yamala are the 
principal tantras. Most of these texts teach dualistic 
philosophy, although later writers of the Pratyabhijfia 
school attempt to read non-dualistic Vedantic ideas in 
them. 

It was in order to offset the emphasis on dualism that 
the Agama division favoured, that Vasugupta (around 825 
A.D.) (who was the real historical originator of what we 
now know as Kāšmīr Šaivism) popularized the Siva-sütra 
(which he discovered inscribed on a rock, or revealed in 
a dream), which is significantly non-dualistic. His Spanda’ 
karika was propagated by his disciple Kallata (author of 
Spanda-Sarvasva). This contributed to the crystallization 
of the second division known as *Spanda-šāstra”, which 
is characteristically non-dualistic. However, the aphoristic 
text Siva-sütra was curiously described as the quentescence 
of the Agama (‘4gama-sara-sarngraha’). A gloss on iva- 
sūtra, Šiva-sūtra-vimaršinī claims that the aphorisms of 
Šiva-sūtra, contain the secret teachings of the essential 
Āgamas ('rahasyāgama-sārngraha-rūpatvāt Siva- 
sūtrāņām'). But the claim is hard to be substantiated, for 
the spanda division has the same philosophical position 
that characterizes the uncompromisingly monistic 
Pratyabhijfia school. It differs from the latter only in the 
means it prescribes for the final goal, viz. the three 
techniques (upaya). 


Q) 


The need to present a more consistent, comprehensive and 
systematic metaphysics on the lines of Vedantic monism 
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and to suggest an easier path to salvation was fulfilled by 
of, and an improvement upon, Vasugupta's Spanda 
ideology. Somananda's Siva-drsti (about 900 A.D.) along 
with a gloss (vrtti) on it, constitutes the definitive text of 
this school. Somananda is hailed as the *maker of logic” 
(‘tarkasya kartā”), and is regarded as the founder of the 
Pratyabhijfia school, which has become well-known thanks 
to the numerous and brilliant writings of the versatile 
master Abhinava-gupta (towards the close of the tenth 
century A.D.), especially his Tantraloka and Pratyab- 
hijfíà-vimarsini" Somananda’s immediate disciple, Utpala, 
wrote the Karikas on Pratyabhijíía, which helped 
crystallization of the fundamental concepts. Utpala's 
student, Laksana-gupta (about 950-1000 A.D.), was the 
teacher of Abhinava-gupta. This school pointed out that 
salvation (moksa) is nothing other that the awareness of 
ones own nature (svarüpa). 

Notwithstanding the extreme non-dualism that this 
division advocated, Abhinava-gupta claimed (in Tantrāloka, 
36th ahnika) that the philosophy was based on 64 āgamas, 
which were taught by Siva himself and which have been 
communicated in a line of teachers including Svacchanda, 
Lākula (Lakuli$a of Pāšupata school), Aņurāt, Abjaja, 
Bali, Vāmana, Vibhīšaņa, Rāvaņa, Rāma and Laksmaņa. 
It cannot be denied that Tantrāloka itself refers to a large 
body of Agama texts (about five hundred of them). It is 
also said that Abhinava-gupta was initiated into the Agama 
wisdom by Sarnbhu-natha of Jalandhara, who had visited 
South India for gaining proficiency in the Agama lore. It 
is likely that the Agama doctrines were already prevalent 
in South India, and that their impact was felt in the 
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northern regions, even in Kasmira. For instance, 
Svacchanda-tantra, which was held in high esteem in 
Kašmīra, was prepared in South India (according to 
Pūrva-kāraņa, 26, 64). 

Abhinava-gupta quoted Srikanthiya-samhita, which 
classifies Agama corpus into three major divisions; the 
texts that belong to Siva (probably the ten Šivāgamas), 
those that belong to Rudra (probably the eighteen 
Rudrāgamas), and finally those that belong to Bhairava 
(probably the 64 tantras that Abhinava-gupta relied upon, 
and extols as the best among the Āgama texts). It may 
be pointed out that the third division may have been non- 
dualistic in orientation, while the first one was dualistic 
and the second was claimed to be dualistic-and-non- 
dualistic, although it is hard to substantiate this claim. 

There was another division of texts known to Abhinava- 
gupta: ‘left’ (vàma), associated with Turhburu, ‘right’ 
(daksina) associated with Bhairava, and ‘the middle’ or 
‘mixed’ (madhyama) associated with Sadasiva (cf. 
Tantraloka, comm. 1, 213). He regards the ‘right’ stream 
consisting of the 64 texts (eight texts in each of the eight 
group, corresponding to ‘bhairava-astastaka’ ideology), as 
the best. The stream associated with Sadāšiva is of course 
the Saiva-siddhanta, consisting of 28 texts. The ‘left’ 
stream may refer to the Sakta tantras. 


(3) 


The dualistic Agama tradition was condified under the 
name ‘Saiva-siddhanta’. The expression 'siddhànta' 
suggests, according to Siita-samhita, that the system is 
entirely consistent with the teachings of Veda (‘veda- 
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mārgābhidhāyitvāt siddhantakhyah šivāgamah'). 
Mukutāgama claims that Āgama is, in fact, the essence 
of Veda (*veda-sāram idam tantram’). Kapardi-samhita (1, 
30) enjoins that the Āgama must be studied with the same 
respect and devotion that the are studied with 
(‘adhyetavyam ca veda-vat"). According to Kāmikāgama, 
the conduct prescribed in Siddhānta (viz. Agama) is the 
conduct that the Veda also approves (*siddhānta-vihitācāro 
vaidikacara ucyate"). 

Suprabheda (caryā, 1, 6-9) distinguishes between four 
groups of Saiva scriptures: (1) Vāma (or Sarhbhava); (2) 
Daksiņa (or Bhairava); (3) Mišra (or Yāmala); and (4) 
Siddhānta, and eulogizes the last as ‘pure šaiva” ($uddha- 
Saiva) and as the essence of all scriptures (sarva-sāra), 
while dismissing the other three as actually outside the 
Saiva-fold, and not honoured even by the Saivas: 


waft da amaan 
Rama Mag wala vatiem 
ari fe ya wre «fui arate 
fast ameter wager 
foam ada fe wpasrafafe aa 
ad a ceo da fam a ait ritu 
Vaan: KATE g vase fea: 


The Vama probably refers to the Spanda-Sastra, and 
the Daksina includes the 64 tantras accepted by Abhinava- 
gupta as the third group of āgamas, as distinguished from 
Šiva-āgama and Rudra-āgama (viz. the Siddhanta); and 
the Mióra is probably the Sakta scriptures. Thus, Siddhānta 
alone becomes supremely relevant to a Saiva devotee 
(student and practitioner). 
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The credit for having brought out the importance of 
Siddhānta is given to two teachers, Sadyojyoti and 
Brhaspati. Sadyojyoti it was that first employed the 
expression 'Siddhànta' while describing the teachings of 
Rauravagama. He probably lived in the ninth century 
A.D., and hailed from central India (Madhya-deša). He 
was a disciple of Ugra-jyoti, who taught Šaiva-siddhānta 
in Kāšmīr, and who was known as Khetaka-bala or 
Khetapala (Tantrāloka-vrtti, 9, 232). Sadyojyoti wrote 
several works among which Moksa-kārikā, Tattva- 
sangraha, Nare$vara-pariksa, Bhoga-kārikā, and Tattva- 
traya-nirnaya are available in print. His major work, 
however, was Su-vrtti or Gloss on Raurava-tantra and 
Gloss on Svayambhuva-tantra, which are not available 
now. Nothing is known about his colleague Brhaspati. 
Rājānaka-Rāmakaņtha of Kāšrmīa, who wrote a 
commentary on Sadyojyoti's Moksa-kārikā, claims that 
these two (Sadyojyoti and Braspati) put the house of 
Siddhāta in order, and that they revealed the royal road 
to Siva-sid-dhànta: 


wa Wert caedi fara funmsmeui 
ymi dt wee wattage 


Sadyojyoti is rightly hailed as the *kulaguru' of Saiva- 
siddhanta. That he was celebrated as the venerable master 
even during the days of Abhinava-gupta is clear from a 
reference to him in Tantraloka (1, 104) as “the master who 
wrote Šiva-tanu-šāstra” (identified as Sadyojyoti by 
Abhinava's commentator, Jayaratha). However, no work 
by this name is extant today. Probably the work related 
to initiation (dīksā), because in Saiva initiation, ‘Siva- 
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tanu-kalpana' (producing Šiva's constitution") is an 
important detail. 

The expression Siddhànta applied by Sadyojyoti to 
Rauravāgama was applied to all the 28 Agama texts, later 
by Aghora-Siva (about 1158 A.D.), who came in the line 
of teachers starting from Sadyojyoti himself. Aghora-šiva 
valiantly defended the dualistic position of the Agamas 
so that Šaiva-siddhānta was clearly distinguished from 
other divisions of Saivism like Spanda and Pratyabhijfia, 
and from the Bhairava-tantras which Abhinava-gupta had 
accepted as Agama. i 

Ratna-traya (10,11) of Srikantha (who was a master 
in Sadyojyoti's line of succession) says that the siddhānta 
(‘viewpoint’ or ‘established doctrine") means the testimony 
of a reliable authority (‘aptoktir atra siddhantah"), and that 
in this matter Siva is the only reliable authority (*šiva eva 
āp-timān yatah"). 


adeg fart: ra warfare 
fura wa fuge gu uti 
sme ra wate: fart afar nmn 
(Ratna-traya, 10,11) 
emere: disfü AARNA 
weary ae ar april 
at ate Same: ETA: fear: 
(Puskara, vidya, 1,60) 
Siva has given expression to this doctrine which is 
supremely meritorious through the upper stream (ūrdhva- 


srotas) in the form of twenty-eight tantras (cf. Mukutagama, 
1,23): 
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sAd speret 

and 

wa qud wma wi 

fast da far ay TAI 

amiada fagrt DD Wed: 
(Suprabheda, kriya, 1, 28-30). 

Also 

Std ugfād dia ved urged wem 

ANa da eei U ugar 

ĀTRA GTG 

yd wed pige wa cre ugfāamu 

farmer aia fuum Ā Gunn | 

warf Sra fune what gramu | 

(Uttara-kamikà, 24, 7 & 8) 

It is also claimed that the Agama texts beginning with 
Kāmika constitute Siva's head, while texts of the other 
divisions (Pāšupata, Soma, Lakula, Vama, Daksina and 
Misra) are other limbs of his body, like heart, throat etc. 

The latter texts are revealed by God, only in the shape 
of prima facie views (pürva-paksataya) in order to help 
the aspirant examine correctly and ascertain truly what 
things are to be resorted to and what things need to be 


rejected. Saiva-siddhànta is the final statement, over and 
above the doctrines taught by other divisions: 


aAa frase gat wad: wen 
seit iym wenserhTe ft ai 
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(Purva-Karana, 1, 117-119) 
(4) 


It is difficult to determine where and when precisely the 
Šaiva-siddhānta took shape, before it prevailed in South 
India. Inscriptional evidences suggest that, in the medieval 
period there was in Central India (Madhya-deša) a Saiva 
monastic settlement belonging to the Siddhānta division, 
whose chief was Kadarnba-guhā-vāsi (about 675 A.D.). 
His disciple became the head of the Sarhkha monastery 
(Sarnkha-mathadhipati); and his disciple became the leader 
of the Terambi (terahi) village commune. His successor 
was Rudra-šarnbhu who established his sanctuary in 
Amardaka (probably the present-day Uj jjayini), and hence 
he was known also as Amardaka-tirtha-nàtha. This Rudra- 
Sambhu became royal preceptor to the Kakatiya kings of 
the Telugu country, and his influence spread even in 
Rājasthān and Maharastra. 

Rudra-saribhu's disciple, Purandara, who was living 
at Ujjayini was invited to visit Matta-māyūra, the Cāļukya 
capital (near the present-day Punjab), where he established 
a monastery of his own (and hence he became known as 
Matta-māyūra-nātha). He became the royal preceptor 
(raja-guru) to the kings of the Varma family of Punjab, 
the Pratiharas and the Paramāras of Central India. 
Purandara's successor, Sikha-siva (cūda-šiva), went out 
and settled down in Madhumati (Mahua), and became 
known as Mādhumateya. He became the royal preceptor 
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(rāja-guru) to the Kaļacūri (Haihaya) kings of Madhya 
Pradesh. This is how the Siddhānta school of Šaivism 
became widespread and influential in Central India. 

The Coļa emperor Rājendra I (1012-1044 A.D.), son 
and successor of the illustrious Rāja-rāja-coļa, is reported 
to have visited the northern regions in order to hāve a bath 
in the Ganga river, and to have seen while returning to 
his country, “the best of Saivas” in the Amardaka monastery 
at Mantrakāļi on the banks of Godāvari. He is said to have 
brought many of them with him to the Coļa country, and 
to have arranged for their stay in Toņdamaņdalam and 
Coļamaņdalam regions. This account given in Trilocana- 
Siva's Siddhānta-sārāvalī, tells us that when Saiva-siddhanta 
entered South India during the days of Rajendra-coļa, one 
of the Šaivācāryas brought by him was also appointed 
head-priest of the great temple at Tafijavüru built by Raja- 
rāja-coļa. 

But Šaiva-siddhānta was known in South for several 
centuries prior to this period. And there were here not only 
the Sanskrit works which crystallized the Siddhānta 
position, but Tamiļ writings by the Nāyanmār saints. 
According to Šiva-dharmottara-purāņa (quoted in Siva- 
Jüana-siddhi), the Saiva teacher was expected to 
communicate the Saiva doctrines in Sanskrit, in dialects 
derived from Sanskrit, or in the local languages, according 
to the needs of his listeners: 


wed: mpata fyrurpeu:i 

STAs TA A TS: Kg 

This outlook encouraged Tamil, Telugu and Kannada 
compositions explaining the Siddhànta-$aiva position in 
subsequent centuries. 
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The Šaiva saint of South India who wrote devotional 
hymns in Tamil in praise of Siva-worship, Appar (Tiru- 
Nāvukkarasu) was a contemporary of the Pallava monarch 
Mahendra-varma I (580-630 A.D.). He and Tiru-Jiiana- 
sarn-bandar, another Tamil saint-poet, who lived at the 
same period, were responsible for the spread of Saivism 
in the Pallava kingdom and in the Pandya territory. 
Sundarar was yet another Saiva saint, who probably lived 
in the seventh century. The songs of these three saints are 
together famous as Tevarams. Tiru-mūlar (who lived 
earlier, about 5th century A.D.) was the author of 
Tirumantiram. He had travelled in the northern regions 
and was acquainted with the Pratyabhijfia school of 
Kāšmīra. He refers to Agama in this work, and it is said 
that he brought the twenty-eight agama texts to the Tamil 
country from Kasmira. Māņikka-vācakar, another Tamil 
saint and poet who probably lived much earlier, in the 
second or third century, was a Saiva enthusiast and a 
friend of the Chera king. His Tiru-vācakam (“the sacred- 
sayings") and Tiruk-kovai (“the sacred garland”) had 
already helped Saivism spread among all classes of 
people. The Tamil devotional songs of all the saints 
together constitute what is called Tirumurai; and redacted 
into twelve books by Narhbi-Aņdar-Nambi, this is the 
Tamil counterpart of the Sanskrit Agama in the Tamil 
Country. 

Meykanda-deva (who lived around 1216-1248 A.D.), 
who was a disciple of Paranjyoti-muni, wrote a terse work 
consisting of twelve aphorisms based on Rauravāgama 
(Pāša-vimocana-patala, according to the glossator 
Sadāšivācārya; ‘Raurava-tantrantargata’, according to the 
commentary of Sivagra-yogi). This work called Siva- 
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jüana-bodham attempted to provide orthodox Vedic 
framework for the Agamas. He wrote that while the Veda 
is the cow, the Agama is the milk drawn from that cow, 
the Tamil hymnal collections Tévaram and Tiruvacakam 
are like the ghee extracted from that milk; and Meykanda- 
deva’s own work is like unto the excellent taste of that 
ghee. 

The teachings of Meykanda-deva was explained and 
popularised by Arul-nandi-Sivacarya (around 1253 A.D.) 
and by Uma-pati-Sivacarya (around 1313 A.D.). It is 
claimed that Manikka-vacakar (9th century A.D.), one of 
the earliest saints, taught Saiva-siddhanta in Tamil, and 
that he was followed by fourteen sages in succession 
(santāna-gurus), who crystallized Saiva-siddhanta and 
spread it among the masses. They prepared the people to 
receive the doctrine of divine grace (arul) that "Vāyavīya- 
samhita’ of Siva-mahapurana taught, and to accept the 
path of devotion that is the corner-stone of Šaiva-siddhānta. 

There are several important and influential Saiva-sid- 
dhànta centres in Tamil-nàdu, principal among them being 
in Tirunelveli, Madurai, Māyavaram (Dharmapuram), 
Tanjore (Tiruvanandār, Tiruvavadadurai) and 
Tiruvannamalai. 

The form of Saivism which prevails primarily in 
Karnataka, and which has a rich literature in Kannada, is 
known as Vira-Saivism. The philosophical foundation of 
this new sect was provided by Srikantha’s commentary on 
the *Vedanta-sütras, about 1122 A.D.; and this was based 
on Vayavīya-sarhhitā' section of Siva-mahapurana. It speaks 
of Sveta as the first teacher of Saivism and as the 
promulagator of diverse Agamas (nānāgama-vidhāyi). 
"Vāyavīya-sarnhitā” (2, 9, 2-5) gives a list of twenty-eight 
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yogācāryas, beginning with $veta and ending with 
Lakuli$vara. The predecessor of Lakuli$vara in this list is 
one, Soma-šarmā, who probably inaugurated a tradition 
of agama called Soma-Saiva, even as Lakuli$vara was 
responsible for Lakula-Saiva. Sriikantha makes no 
distinction between the status enjoyed by the Vedic corpus 
and the status of the Šaiva-āgamas: 


ad q Sami a aya: 


Rénuka’s Siddhanta-sikhamani, which was an early 
work dealing with the philosophy as well as practices of 
the Vīrašaiva community, mentions four āgamic divisions: 
Saiva, Pāšupata, Soma and Lakula. The author claims to 
have composed his work after consulting all Saiva-tantras, 
from Kāmika to Vātula, and extols that the Vīra-šaiva- 
tantra is the essence of all the tantras (1, 31-32). The work 
commends the wearing of two kinds of lingas as symbolic 
of Saiva-affiliation: external (bāhyam, the linga in stone) 
and internal (abhyantaram, concentration of mind): 


Rimom fem weiehureen" 
reme ufa gaan: 
Vīra-šaivāgama is in many ways unique and differs 
from Tamil Šaivāgama and Kasmira Šaiva. Apart from the 
wearing of linga on the body (linga-dharana), the doctrine 
of the six planes of spiritual experience (Shat-sthalas) and 
the belief in the five pontifical seats and five progenitors 
(paficácaryas), it is greatly influenced by the Kannada 
compositions of saint-poets like Koņda-guļi Kēširāja (about 
1107 A.D.), Jēdara-Dāsimayya (about 1150 A.D.), 
Ekāntada-Ramāyya, Dakkeya-Marayya, Sakaleša- 
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Mādarasa and Basava (around 1160 A.D.). The Vīra-šaiva 
movement was for religious and social reform, and it 
acquired considerable force when the *Šunya-sirhhāsana" 
was established in Kalyāņa during the year 1156 A.D.; and 
when the great saint Allama-prabhu became its first 
leader. In the wake of this movement, the Āgama tradition 
(which concerned principally with temples and public 
worship) suffered to some extent. But it continued 
nevertheless. 

Although there was an acceptance of the twenty-eight 
āgamas in common with the Saiva-siddhanta of the 
neighbouring Tamil country, some āgamas were regarded 
as especially suitable to the Vīra-šaiva ideology, like 
Vīrāgama, Sūksmāgama, Candra-jüanagama and 
Kāranāgama. There was also a Vīrašaivāgama, which 
spoke of four divisions (Šaiva or Daksiņa, Pāšupata, 
Vāma and Kula), the first of which alone was in consonance 
with Siddhānta. This position was elaborated in several 
treatises like Basava-purāņa of Bhīma-kavi (1369 
A.D.), Šīla-sarhpādane of Somanātha (1300 A.D.) and 
Šiva-tattva-cintāmaņgi of Lakkaņa-daņdeša (about 1424 
A.D.). The last mentioned work was hailed as “the crown- 
band of all Veda and Agama’ (“sakala vedagamada šikhā- 
sütra). 

The general orientation of Vīra-šaiva philosophy is 
dualism (while on the spiritual path) and non-dualism (at 
the final stage of emancipation); and in its outlook it 
places equal reliance on wisdom and conduct. This sect 
is distinguished by its recognition of six *sthalas” (bhakta, 
māheša, prasādi, prāņa-liņgi, $arana and aikya), eight 
"āvaraņas” (guru, liga, jangama, pādodaka, prasāda, 
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bhasma, rudraka$a and mantra), five ‘acaras’ (sadacara, 
Sivācāra, ganácara, bhrtyācāra and lingācāra) and linganga- 
samarasya. The doctrine of experience (anubhava) as the 
mystic and direct experience of divine presence in ones 
own being (šivānub-hava) is also characteristic of this 
sect. 


Chapter IV 
SAIVA-SIDDHANTA (1) 


(1) 


At the scholarly level, the dualistic outlook of the Agamas, 
especially Rauravagama, was brought out by the gloss on 
it (vrtti) by Sadyojyoti, as has already been mentioned. 
This siddha from Central India wrote as many as seven 
treatises, most of them in the form of Karikas. Among his 
disciples was Rājanaka-Rāmakaņtha I (eleventh century), 
who is the author of Ratna-traya (Devakottai, 1925). In 
the wake of this attempt to project the dualistic orientation 
of the Agama corpus, Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty of 
Gujarat (1018-1060 A.D.) wrote Tat-tva-prakasika to 
explain the nature of Siva through thirty-six categories of 
existence. This work became celebrated as a standard text 
of Saiva-siddhanta. 

But there was an attempt to foist a non-dualistic (or 
rather bhedabheda) interpretation on this work by 
Srikumāra-deva (around 1050 A.D.), the author of a 
commentary known as Tātparya-dīpikā (Cowkhamba, 
Varanasi, 1976, and ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 
1920) on Bhoja's work. There was, however, an effective 
rejoinder to this by Aghora-Siva ofthe Cola country (about 
1158) who was a member of the Āmardaka division of 
Saiva-siddhànta and presided over its branch in 
Chidambaram. He wrote his own commentary (Vyākhyā) 
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on Bhoja's work, and brought out the validity of the 
dualistic outlook in understanding correctly the Āgama 
position (ed. by N. Krishna Sastri, Devakottai, 1923-25). 
The opening verse itself speaks of the untenability of the 
non-dualistic approach to Siddhānta: 


aganna: gammas ma: 
TEMATS ASAREE: i 


Paramānanda's Šaiva-bhūšaņa provides a list of 
eighteen masters of Šaiva-siddhānta (Šivācāryas), which 
begins with Sadyojyoti's teacher (9th century A.D.) and 
ends with Aghora-siva (12th century A.D.). Each of these 
masters is celebrated as having compiled a manual of 
instructions for the practice of Siddhānta, the manual 
being known as ‘paddhati’. The list of the masters is: 
. Ugra-jyoti 
. Sadyo-jyoti 
. Rāma-kaņtha 
. Vidyà-kantha 
. Narayana-kantha 
. Vibhüti-kantha 
. Sri-kantha 
. Nilakantha 
. Soma-sambhu 
. Isána-sarnbhu 
11. Hrdaya-šiva 
12. Brahma-$iva 
13. Vairagya-$iva 
14. Jnana-sambhu 
15. Trilocana-$iva 
16. Varuna-$iva 
17. Īšāna-šiva 


sr eanmanmBkene 
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18. Aghora-siva 

Another version of the list begins with the sage 
Durvāsa (who received instructions from Šiva himself) 
and mentions Pingala as his successor, and as the teacher 
of Ugra-jyoti. Mention has already been made of the 
contribution of Sadyo-jyoti to the stylization of Saiva- 
siddhānta. His disciple Rāma-kantha wrote Sadvrtti 
explaining the relation between Šiva and Šakti. He was 
from Kāšmīra. One of his students, Srikantha (who 
succeeds him in the list) was the author or Ratna-traya, 
which expounds the dualistic standpoint of Āgama. 
Nārāyaņa-kaņtha, also from Kāšmīra, prepared a gloss on 
Mrgendrāgama and wrote an elaborate commentary 
(Brhattīkā) on Sadyojyoti's Tattva-samgraha. Soma- 
šarnbhu who figures in the list belonged to the eleventh 
century A.D., wrote Krama-kāņda-kramāvalī (more 
familiarly known as Soma-Sambhu-paddhati), which is 
the oldest Siddhānta work available today; and it continues 
to enjoy celebrity. 

Īsāna-Šiva is probably the author of the encyclopedic 
and well-known āgama text Tantra-sāra-paddhati (more 
familiarly known as Īsāna-šiva-gurudeva-paddhati) (ed. 
by T. Gaņapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 1920), which relies on 
Bhoja-deva's Tattva-prakāšikā. 

Aghora-$iva wrote Kriyā-krama-dyotinī, which closely 
follows Soma-$arnbhu's book, and which is being consulted 
to this day. He also prepared commentaries on Srikantha’s 
Ratna-traya and Narayana-kantha's commentary on 
Mrgendragama. 

According to Saiva-siddhanta, Siva, for the sake of 
securing the welfare of the souls, assumes form (viz., 
becomes sakala) and proceeds to create. 
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ama a wd cmq udafēmi 
wakaava eia MA weet: BJA: 
amd Fendt ded araa N 
frmemenmmdta: wow feed sun 


(Nihšvāsa-tantra, 28, 6-7 and 13) 


From the supreme, energy (pāra-sakti) inherent in Siva 
revealed itself first, and from it sound (nada) issued forth; 
and from that came forth the primeval nucleus (bindu), 
which became Sadāšiva. From Sādašiva emerges Iévara, 
from I$vara Rudra, from Rudra Visnu, from Visnu Brahma 
and from Brahmā all creation, animate and inanimate. The 
supreme God (Paramešvara) is the cause of all the five 
aspects of creation: emanation (srsti), preservation (sthiti), 
dissolution (sarnhara), concealment (tirobhava) and grace 
(anugraha). Then the Saivas (seven types of them) took 
shape. From the five faces of Sadasiva the twenty-eight 
Agamas took shape. And five sages were initiated from 
these faces. They are associated with others who are 
known as “gocara’s, on account of their being distinguished 
by five characteristic Saiva signs -as, rudrāksa berries, 
upper cloth, staff and sacred cord, and belonging to the 
lineage of these sages, who were the original ‘gocaras’, 
being initiated from the five faces of Šiva. They were the 
progenitors of the Šaiva systems that came into vogue, 
(see APPENDIX) 


Xe Gee ae q Wen U: fea: 
areas arr 

FSI a at a fare faa 

wet a wae wesfeusmieeni 
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mented gi g age urgere) 
ITT q wa oq wed q fagdsni 
ws wear We g aad creme 
(Viragama, 9, 4-6) 
alta: mayaya MET Area: 
ITS ep dear Afa: N 
wr WANT pata pofi 
ATT cw aRar Na ut fyreuu 
(Rauravagama, Kriya, 63, 8-9 and 15-16) 
The five faces of Šiva are named: Īšāna (above the 
others, ürdhva), Tatpuruša (East), Aghora (South), 
Sadyojāta (West), and Vàmadeva (North). They represent 
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Sadāšiva, I$vara, Rudra, Brahma, and Visnu (who are 
known as Karane$varas) The five sages that obtained 
initiation from the five heads are: Agastya (above), Gautama 
(East), Bhāradvāja (South), Kasyapa (West) and Kaušika 
(North). However, another account (Virágama, 7, 11-14) 
gives the names differently: Atri (above), Kašyapa (South), 
Bhāradvāja (East), Kausika (North) and Gautama (West). 
Still another text (Rauravāgama, kriyà, 63 8f) names 
them: Kaušika (above), Kasyapa (East), Nandika (South), 
Agastya (North) and Bhàradvaja (West), who were 
responsible for five of the seven types of Saivas: Samāveša- 
$aiva, Sankrānti-šaiva, Suddha-Saiva, Abhivyakti-šaiva 
and Samutpatti-šaiva respectively. Parame$vara himself 
was responsible for Ādi-šaiva and two disciples initiated 
by sage Bharadvaja, Kunda and Gola were progenitors of 
the Upa-šaiva types. 

The terms ‘kunda’ and ‘gola’ refer to those who are 
ilicitly born of a brāhmin in a woman who has her 
husband alive (kunda), or in a woman who is a widow 
(gola) (cf. Manu-smrti. 3, 174). They are assigned tasks 
like tending the temple garden. 

An account given in Pratisthā-laksaņa-sāra-samuccaya 
(ed. Krisna Sarma, Kathmandu, Nepal, 2 vols, 1966 and 
1968) lists the different classes of Agama texts that 
proceeded from the five faces of Siva: Siddhanta (the 
twenty-eight original āgamas, mūlāgama, beginning with 
Kāmika and ending with Vātula) from the Īšāna or the 
upper face, Garuda (the twenty-eight tantras like Šābara, 
Todala or Trotala, Karhbala, Humkàára and Šikhā-sāra) 
from the Tatpuruša face, Bhairava (thirty-two tantras like 
Svacchanda-bhairava, Vetāla-mardana and Jhankāra) from 
the Aghora face, Bhūta (twenty tantras like Hālāhala, 
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Haya-griva, and Khadga-ravana) from the Sadyojāta face, 
and Vārma (twenty-four tantras like Naya, Nayottara and 
Mohana) from the Vāmadeva face. 

Of these tantras, the Vāma-tantras are reputed to 
bestow magical power (siddhi) on the practitioners, and 
hence the texts belonging to this class deal with magic, 
sorcery and witchcraft. The Bhairava group of tantras 
(also called Daksiņa) are meant to secure worldly prosperity 
as well as emancipation from worldly involvement. The 
Bhūta and Garuda groups are also magical in nature, 
curative in intent, and occult in orientation. The number 
of texts included in these groups is not fixed; the number 
given in the above account is not uniformly accepted. But 
the number of texts that go to constitute the Siddhānta 
class of āgama texts is always given as twenty-eight. And 
they are considered superior to the other classes of texts, 
because they proceed from the upper face of Šiva, and 
thus constitute what is known as the *upper stream” 
(ūrdhva-srotas). 

But these twenty-eight texts are recognized as stream- 
texts in themselves (srota-granthas), which suggests that 
they were accommodated in the five faces of Sadāšiva. 
According to Pūrva-kāraņa (1, 68-70) and Cintya (1, 65- 
67): 

1. Sadyojāta face: Kāmika, Yogaja, Cintya, Kāraņa, 
Ajita (5) 

2. Vāmadeva face: Dipta, Sūksma, Sāhasra, Arn- 
$umad, Suprabheda (5) 

3. Aghora face: Vijaya, Nihšvāsa, Svayambhuva, Anala, 
Vira (5) 

4. Tatpuruša face: Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Candra- 
jfiana, Mukha-birnba (5) ` 
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5. ISana face: Prodgita, Lalita, Siddha, Santàna, Sar- 
vokta, Pāramešvara, Kirana, Vātula (8) 


These āgamas are also said to represent various parts 
of Sadasiva's body: (1) feet, (2) ankles, (3) toes of the feet, 
(4) portion of the leg from ankle to knee, (5) knees, (6) 
thighs, (7) private parts, (8) waist, (9) back, (10) navel, 
(11) stomach, (12) heart, (13) breasts, (14) eyes, (15) 
neck, (16) ears, (17) head, (18) arms, (19) chest, (20) face, 
(21) tongue, (22) cheeks, (23) forehead, (24) earrings, 
(25) sacrificial cord, (26) necklace, (27) ornaments, and 
(28) garments, respectively. 

The first ten āgamas belong to the Šiva” division and 
are dualistic in orientation, while the other eighteen 
belong to the *Rudra' division and are said to be dualistic- 
and-non-dualistic in outlook. The basis of this division is 
the forms of Siva or Rudra which received the āgama 
when it was revealed by Sadāšiva. 


I. The wisdom contained in theā āgama became manifest 
as sound (nāda), and ten forms of Šiva (Šiva-bhattāraka) 
received it first. Therefore the first division is also described 
as ‘higher’ or primary (para): 


1. Kāmikāgama-received by Pranava, Trikāla and 
Hara 

. Yogajāgama by Sudha, Bhasma and Vibhu 

. Acintyagama by Dipta, Gopati and Ambika 

. Kāraņāgama by Kāraņa, Šarva and Prajāpati 

. Ajitāgama by Sušiva, Šiva and Acyuta (Visņu) 

. Dīptāgama by Īša, Trimūrti and Hutāšana (Agni) 

. Süksmagama by Süksma, Vaišravaņa (Kubera) and 
Prabhafijana (Vayu) 

8. Sāhasrāgama by Kāla, Bhima and Dharma 


MIPOONS tA 4G CO h2 
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9. Amsumadbhedagama by Am$u, Ugra and Ravi 
(Sūrya) 

10. Suprabhedāgama by Dišeša, Gaņeša and Šaši 
(Candra) 


II. The second division of eighteen āgamas was revealed 
to the eighteen Rudras who became possessed by Siva 
("rudraih $ivavistaih'); and because these texts were 
manifest subsequent to the earlier ten, they are described 
as ‘secondary’ (apara): 


11. Vijayāgama to Anādi-rudra and Paramešvara 

12. Nihšvāsāgama to Dašārņa and Saila-sambhava 

13. Svāyambhuvāgama to Nidhana and Padma- 
sambhava (Brahma) 

14. Analagama to Vyoma and Hutāšana (Agni) 

15. Vīragāma to Teja and Prajapati 

16. Rauravagama to Brāhmaņeša and Nandikesvara 

17. Mukutāgama to Siva and Mahadeva 

18. Vimalagama to Sarvātman and Virabhadra 

19. Candra-jfianagama to Ananta and Brhaspati 

20. Mukha-birnbāgama to Prašānta and Dadhici 

21. Prodgitagama to Sülin and Kavaca 

22. Lalitāgama to Alaya and Rudra-bhairava 

23. Siddhāgama to Bindu and.Candesvara 

24. Santānāgama to Siva-nistha and Sarngapayana 

25. Sarvoktagama to Soma-deva and Nrsimha 

26. Pāramešvarāgama to Sridevi and Ušanās 

27. Kiranagama to Deva-tārksya and Samvarta 

28. Vātulāgama to Siva and Mahākāla 





While the number of Agamas is fixed as twenty-eight 
and even the total extent of this corpus is fixed at 20, 10, 
00, 10, 19, 38,44000 verses (according to Nijaguna's 
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Viveka-cintāmaņi), each of these Āgamas has varying 
numbers of secondary āgamas (upāgamas), so that the 
total number of source-texts of Saiva-siddhànta is counted 
as 207. The names of the subsidiary or affiliated texts 
known as Upāgamas are given in the Appendix; extracted 
from the table appearing in the Pondichery edition of 
Rauravāgama, Vol. I. Not many of these Upāgamas (even 
those which are guoted by commentators like Nārāyaņa- 
kantha and Aghora-$iva) are available at present. It is hard 
to ascertain the nature, extent, content or value of these 
texts. A few of them have been known independently, 
Siva-dharmottara-purana (given as an upāgama of 
Sarvoktàgama, 25th), for instance, or Vina-sikhottara 
(upāgama of Yogajāgama, 2nd). Among these Upāgamas 
that are well-known and widely studied are Matanga- 
pāramešvara (upāgama of Pāramešvarāgama, 26th), 
Narasimham (or Mrgendrāgama, upāgama of Kamikagama, 
Ist) Kāsyapam (upagama of Amšumadbheda, 9th), 
Pauskaram (upāgama of Pāramešvarāgama, 26th). 


(2) 


The general structure of the Agama as a text is 
distinguished by its division into four ‘books? (pada, 
quarter) and each ‘book’ into a number of “sections’ 
(patala). The four ‘books’ are uniformly named Jaana (or 
Vidya, wisdom), Kriya (ritual action), Carya (sectarian 
conduct) and Yoga (spiritual communion). While the 
contents of the four books approximate to the philosophical 
foundations of the sect (Jfiana), the specific worship 
rituals (including fire-sacrifices, image-worship at home 
and in the temple, meditation, recital of hymns, and so 
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on) (Kriyā), daily conduct and religiously proper behaviour 
(Caryā) and higher aspects of ethical and spiritual approach 
to the Godhead (yoga), the division of the Agama into four 
‘quarters’ follows another ideology, based on different 
forms and levels of initiation (dīksā) and progress on the 
path in stages (mārga). 

Fora Saiva-siddhàntin, initiation is both indispensable 
and important. The practitioner and priest are alike always 
properly initiated and hence they are known as diksitas. 
Initiation in this sect is unique in many respects. Vedic 
rituals are combined here with symbolic rites, and the 
interaction between the initiator (preceptor, guru, dešika, 
ācārya) and the initiated (aspirant, $isya, diksya) assumes 
numerous dimensions, calculated to confer on the latter 
necessary benefits such as the instantaneous purification 
of body and mind, complete or gradual elimination of all 
fetters and obstacles, equipment with fresh and occult 
energy, assumption of a specific style of life conducive 
to the spiritual goal, unfailing and practical guidance on 
the path chosen, and expert acquaintance with the details 
of the intellectual and esoteric aspects of the Siddhānta. 

Mrgendragama (kriya, 8, 1 and 86 ff) defines diksa as 
that by means of which one obtains what he wants (ista- 
sidhani diksa), ordained by Siva himself (parameša- 
mukhodgata); the impure person is thereby purified (diksa 
suddhir-ašuddhasya). And the commentator Bhatta- 
Narayana-kantha explains that during the initiatory rites, 
the self which is burdened and hindered by stains such 
as ‘mala’ will get rid of the burdens and hindrances by 
the power of the mantras; and that thereby the real nature 
of the self will manifest itself, by overcoming the factors 
which serve to hide it: 
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ATT SRT: Ta 

Wee ATTELS TAU 

The belief is that during initiation, Šiva presents 
himselfin the person of the preceptor (dešika, ācārya) and 


bestows on the aspirant the necessary energy to go through 
the path of spiritual unfoldment: 


Ga fadin dey: KAUT: 
emen Panem freq 
(Matanga-pāramešvara, caryā, 1, 13) 
The phenomenon of the divine energy making itself 
available to the aspirant through the preceptor is technically 
known as ‘śakti-pāta (descent of the spiritual power’). 

. There are three kinds (or rather stages) of diksa; and 
they are given thus in the ascending order: ‘samaya’, 
*višeša”, and ‘nirvana’, and last one has two varieties, 
*bhautika” (sādhakābhiseka) and  *'naisthika' 
(ācāryābhiseka). Those who receive initiation in these 
diksās are known as ‘samayi’, ‘putraka’, *mantra-vrtti" 
and 'dešika”, respectively. The paths they follow are 
‘Dasa-marga’ for the samayī (where the aspirant will look 
upon himself as a servant of the Godhead), *Putra-mārga” 
for the putraka (where the aspirant will regard himself as 
the son of the Godhead), ‘Saha-marga’ for the *mantra- 
vrtti (where the aspirant regards himself as the friend of 
the Godhead), and *San-mārga” for the desika (where the 
aspirant regards himself as one with Godhead). 

In accordance with this scheme, the first book of 
the Agama known as ‘Kriya-pada’ is especially relevent 
to the ‘samayi’, the second book known as ‘carya-pada’ 
is meant particularly for the ‘putraka’, while the third, 
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“Yoga-pada’ is useful for the *mantra-vrttti” and the final 
"Jūāna-pāda” for the *dešika”. Some texts, however, 
prescribe ‘Carya-pada’ for the ‘samayi’ and *Kriyà-pada' 
for the ‘putraka’. 
wmi gari grami frat fae: 
"eni amt wd wart anata an 
«ant haamki aaran ap 
ARa AER: N 
yai frerertfesmre Taur: | 
waren: Pai tetra wa amu 
mmi sq addaa fama: 
yiga m: Aai: MAREA an 
wart eda aaa 
wage, feat fragrant: | 
veaga art Area wenn 
(Siva-jfiána-bodha-sarhgraha and 
Kāmikāgama, quoted in Saivagama- 
paribhāśā-mañiari, 4, 123-128) 
The texts speak of all Saivas as belonging to one or 
the other of these four kinds: the samayi who has newly 
entered the path and has taken the preliminary pledges 
(samayastha), is expected to observe all the rules of 
conduct prescribed in the *carya-pàda' and some of the 
rituals prescribed in the *kriyā-pāda” of the Agama. 
After death, he will attain the Rudra-status. He belongs 
to the lowest class of spiritual aspirants, because the 
spiritual power will descend into him in very slow 
measures. However, some texts (like Matanga-paramesvara. 
caryā, 1,17) do not regard him as initiated (diksita). 
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afara: amu diferent MR: 
meat rs: aR: N 
(Matanga-paramesvara, caryà, 1, 17) 
But the same text prescribes that he must undergo 
initiation (carya, 4, 3) 


amarae dam aterarz 
aùn KĀ wer Wee wmyedt feum 

The putraka, on the other hand, is the type that will 
better benefit from the initiation; the descent of power will 
be faster in his case. He is described as one who is really 
initiated into the path (‘Siva-tatve tu niyuktah 
páramarthatah") and intent on emancipation (‘moksarthi’) 
and who regards emancipation as delayed from him only 
until death (‘deha-pata-vyavahitam praticchan padam- 
adbhutam’). He engages himself in general Samayācāra 
to the best of his ability, either residing with the preceptor 
or living in his own home (putrakah gauravam dhama 
bhajet, tisthet sva-dhamni và). He must tend the sacrifical 
fires and serve the preceptor and remain tranquil. 

Those who have received the third kind of initiation 
(nirvāņa-dīksā) are more advanced, and fall into two 
categories. The descent of power in their case is very rapid 
or even instantaneous; they would get rid of the fetters 
and obstacles even when they are alive. The details of 
*Yoga-pàda' part of the Agama is meant for them. 

The first group of aspirants consists of practitioners 
who have by the power of the mantra got rid of the evil 
elements in their constitution, and have stabilized the 
meritorious aspects (‘duskrtarhse hate sati, explained by 
the commentator “mantra-samarthyat vyāhate, šubha- 
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karmathse cāvasthāpite”, Mrgendra. kriyā, 8, 7). They 
follow the normal worldly interests (and hence called 
"loka-dharmi"), and are engaged in the gross world (hence 
also known as “bhautiki”), while attending to their daily 
rituals, worship, meditation and fire-oblations (sādhakas). 
They expect to obtain the eight supernormal 
accomplishments (aņimā mahimā, garimā, laghimā, prāpti, 
prākāmya, īšitva and vašitva) after they die 
(‘dehottaranimadyartham Sistestàoka-dharmini"). They are 
described in some texts as hermits, engaged all the time 
in the mantra that is given to them by their preceptors 
(‘sadhya-mantraika-cittétma’) and absorbed in their own 
ritual observances (‘svanus-thanodyatas sada’) (Matanga- 
pāramešvara. caryā, 4, 15). 

The second group of aspirants consists of those who 
have given up all worldly interests and pursuits completely 
(tyakta-laukikācārāh) and have devoted themselves entirely 
(hence known as "naisthika") to the spiritual path that 
leads to the highest goal (‘Siva-dharmanusthana-tatpara 
eva’). The initiation in their case confers on them the 
spiritual power instantaneously, and they assume the 
qualities like omniscience etc. of Siva even when they are 
alive in the present body (‘vina bhangam tanoh’). They 
are eligible to become preceptors (dešika, ācārya), and are 

competent to bestow initiation on others, to consecrate 
temples and instal icons, and to officiate as chief priests. 
They are most honoured (* pujya-tamah’) because they are 
concerned only with working out the welfare of mankind 
(‘lokanugraha-karanat’), 

The distinction between these two categories is mainly 
in their motivations: the ‘bhautiki’ is intent on power 
(bhūti-kāma; bhautikam kāmya ity uktah), while the 
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*naisthikī” is keen on emancipation (nirvāņa) (cf. Mrgendra, 
kriyā, 8, 1 and 2). 


et magiya aes wat au Wl 
wem wa vet: waft wfesrsf amu 
(Mrgendragama, caryā, 1,2) 
wh eee a fret wed pe: we 
"nei wet IGA, BATA 
amma: renes 
also (Tantraloka, 15th ahnika, 21-22) 


The former, in order to obtain supernormal power is 
devoted to the perfection of specific mantras, and is hence 
known as ‘mantra-vrtti’. He undertakes to perform spiritual 
retreats known as ‘vratas’ for specific periods only 
(‘bhautika-vratinas te syur yešām sārādhikam vratam’, 
comm. “iyatā kālena yāvad vratam samnyastavyam iti"), 
and follow only for that period certain disciplinary regimen 
like wearing matted hair (jata), daubing the body with as 
(bhasma), carrying the mendicant's staff (danda), wearing 
only a strip of cloth to cover his private parts (kaupina) 
and so on. The latter, however, follows the ‘vrata’ all 
through his life (pūrņa-vratāvadhih)) ‘until they die’ 
(dehapātāvad-hi). 

Although the former category of those who receive the 
*nirvāņa-dlksā”, do take recourse to vratas, they are 
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included in the group of ‘avratins’ (along with the *samayis? 
and *putrakas"); only the ‘desikas’ are described as *vratins' 
for the spiritual retreat in their case is complete, exclusive 
and life-long (cf. Mrgendra, caryā, 1,11 and 12). They are 
expected to devote themselves to discussions pertaining 
to the scriptures (agama-carca), their routine religious 
observances (anusthānābhyāsa), helping their devotees 
(bhaktesvanugrahah) and installations of Siva-lingas and 
consecrations (Sivadi pratistha). 

Thus, the Agama speaks of Siddhanta-gaiva as falling 
into two broad divisions (cf. Acintya, 40, 20-2, ‘siddhan- 
tam dvividham bhavet’): that which leads to ritualistic 
perfection (karmānta),and that which ends with the 
liberating wisdom (jfiananta). For accomplishing ritualistic 
perfection, the details prescribed in ‘carya’, ‘kriya’ and 
‘yoga’ books of the Agama become instrumental 
(karmaņām sādhanam bhavet). The book dealing with 
Jüana is beyond them,and is supreme (jfianam ūrdhvam 
param smrtam). 

The texts also suggest that the four paths followed by 
the Saivas, corresponding to the four books of the Agama, 
have four stages of emancipation as their goals or benefits. 
The 'samayi obtains ‘salokya’ (the benefit of residing, by 
the power of his meditation, in the same plane of existence 
as Godhead is, “dhyanat lokam tu sarhprapya sālokyam'); 
the ‘mantra-vrtti’ obtains *sāmīpya' (gets close to Godhead 
in terms of spatial existence, tad dešasya samipa-stham); 
the ‘mantra-vrtti’ obtains ‘sariipya’ (assumes the same 
form as Godhead, “tat tad rüpasya sarhpraptih’); and the 
*dešika” obtains the highest reward, or more properly 
*Siva-sayüjya' which is really emancipation (moksa) (he 
becomes united with Godhead, ‘Sive sarhyojitam rüpam"): 
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ami fraratfe memana: 

Vaga: Raai eae wa ari 

ami Aed anaa: 

qipa: Aae: aaa ai 

mmi ĀM maea 

ange, Peat fragmeasr:| 

qeg Art ATA wenn 

(Karmika) 

mAai da Arii ari at aan 

caries qp durer mA aA 

wera Arta urnperfufa dread 

weguer wurfüs: wenmavifHf pw 

fra dated ced curmpenfüfe wen 
(Suprabhea, yoga, 3, 98 ff) 


(3) 


As regards initiation, four grades are recognized in 
accordance with the speed with which the descent of 
divine power (šakti-pāta) occurs: very slow (manda-tara), 
slow (manda), rapid (tivra) and more rapid (tivra-tara or 
instantaneous). The four initiations described above are to 
be viewed from this standpoint. 

Initiation is said to be of two kinds: ‘dependent’ 
(sadhara or sāpeksa) and 'independent' (nirādhāra or 
nirapeksa). The former which is dependent upon a preceptor 
is meant for the lower grades of devotees (sakala), and 
Siva provides the initiation only through a human 
preceptor: in this initiation the descent of divine power 
can be very slow, slow or rapid. When the occasion 
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necessitates very rapid descent of divine power, the 
initiation is directly bestowed by Šiva (viz. without the 
mediaticn of a human preceptor). This is known as 
‘independent’ and is bestowed on superior grades of 


wat cep PRET INT HT Tl 

Prem aaraa dat wen 

aradin dagen q VĒ 

a fear feat a g free tim 

qg ware eere: 

wed UEN: MMT ar fae: 
(Acinatya-Visva Sādākhya, 8, 20-22) 


Aaea fnTSRISSD a garu 
fsretsüfarareret fus eR 
PTT TA fermer 
aarda ga VITA: 
wary wo ws WH 


The initiation that is bestowed on the higher grades 
of devotees viz. ‘sadhaka’ and ‘desika’ (nirvāna-dīksā) is 
described as “with seed’ (sa-bija) in contradistinction to 
the initiation proper for the lower grades, viz. ‘samayi and 
‘putraka’ which is ‘without seed’ (nirbīja or nirādhāra). 
The distinction emphasizes the need on the part of the 
former to practice completely and with concentration the 
samayācāras prescribed in the Āgamas, after initiation. 
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This is the significance of the expression ‘with seed’ (sa- 
bija). And this initiation is given only to those who are 
competent to devote themselves completely to the conduct 
and rituals prescribed in the"Agamas, and who are 
intellectually alert and capable of thoroughly understanding 
the Agama. 

For others, who are incompetent in body and mind to 
go through the rigorous regimen of the Āgama (like the 
youngsters, the diseased people, old people, women and 
the weak-folk), the initiation "without seed' (nirbija, viz. 
without the necessity of devoting themselves completely 
to samayācāra) is suggested. The expression ‘niradhara’ 
signifies that the devotee is too weak to take to the practice 
as his support (ādhāra-daurbalyāt,” Matanga-paramesvara, 
carya, 23). 

"eis emen qum smi 
aem arme faeitadu 


(ibid, 8, 13) 


fase werd q water «iftar fus 

aarp wat AAATAMTI 

fasrewwaremnr MT À wT: ut 

ast wen Wart nage 

waist m g fader Gerda: foem 
(Svaccanda-tantra, 4, 90) 


The initiation of the ‘without seed’ variety is again of 
two types: one that assures emancipation immediately 
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(sadyo-nirvāņa), and the other that secures emancipation 
after death (dehapātottara). And the initiation of the *with- 
seed” variety is also of two types: one where only the evil 
dispositions ofthe individual are got rid of (loka-dharmiņī), 
and the other where all dispositions (good one evil) are 
cleansed at once and completely (Siva-dharmini). 

There is a class of individuals who are ‘initiated’ by 
their very birth, and hence do not need any of the formal 
initiations mentioned above. These are the lineal 
descendents of the five sages who are reputed to have been 
initiated by the five faces of Siva directly: Kausika, 
Kašyapa, Bhāradvāja, Gautama (or Nandi) and Agastya 
(or Atri). These sages are called’pure’ Saivas ($uddha- 
$aivas) and their descendents are known as' original 
Šaivas (Adi-Saivas) or ‘twice-born’ Saivas (Siva-dvija). A 
text explains that the expression Siva means purity 
(Suddhatvat šivam), and Saiva is whatever comes out 
of Siva (Sivaj jātam). When purity combines with the fact 
of having come out of Siva himself, we have Suddha- 
šaiva: 


msaasa fseremd q viras 

aerate wmm 

RAin ve ATA: fyrerfsm:i 

arm fer aAa: wenffüeri 

maior: «au-da RSU ihm: 

smmem-de ded tag ifr 

dei ast q wart haan sft uri 

yda A aera dem wp Ferm 
(quoted in Rauravagama, Vol. Ill, Pondichery, 


1988, p.186 fn.) 
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The *ādi-šaivas” are distinguished from other classes 
of Saivas like ‘anadi-Saiva’, ‘maha-Saiva’, *anu-$aiva', 
'antara-$aiva' and ‘avantara-Saiva’. The expression 
*anādišaiva” (Saivas without a known beginning) is applied 
to Siva himself and to his attendant-divinities (ganas); 
Sakti (feminine counterpart of Siva) is also included in 
this category. In contradistinction to this category, the 
Rudras who obtained initiation from Siva, and their 
disciples are classed under the *ādi-šaiva” category, 
explained earlier. And in the same class are included the 
gods Brahmā, Visnu and others, and the demi-gods (like 
Kirpurušas, siddhas, gandharvas, yaksas, raksas and 
uragas) and the sages. 

As said earlier, the descendents of the five sages who 
obtained initiation directly from Siva are the *ādišaivas” 
on earth. They are the *twice-born' among the Šaivas, and 
are expected to be proficient not only in the Āgama Corpus 
but also in the veda and the affiliated branches of 
learning. They are the only Saivas who are authorized to 
officiate as masters in all ceremonies connected with 
the temple (such as consecration, installation, daily 
and occasional worship, festivals and purification). And 
only they are qualified to worship for their own sake 
(svartha, viz. in their own private shrines at home) as well 
as for others (parārtha, viz. conduct of public worship in 
temples and monasteries. Other Saivas are allowed only 
‘private’ worship (svārtha), and cannot officiate in public 
worship. 


fsrafzsrr aden fem gafa Am 
at ada p Aga urea 


(Vatulagama) 
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The 'àdi-$aivas' are regarded by devotees as 
representing Siva himself in human form (hence called 
‘Siva’). The four books of the Agama dealing with matters 
pertaining to worship in temple (in the caryā-pāda), 
ritualistic worship of linga, recitation of mantras, 
performance of japa etc. (in the kriyā-pāda), contemplation 
on Siva who is in ones own interior (in the yoga-pada) 
and the experience of unison with Siva in intense devotion 
(in the jūāna-pāda) are really relevant to this class of 
Saivas. 

The other classes of Saivas, viz. maha-$aivas, anu- 
Saivas and antara-Saivas appear to be distinguished only 
by their castes: brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaišyas, and 
sūdras respectively. They are assigned different functions 
in the temple and they assist the ādi-šaivas in the discharge 
of their routine and special duties in various ways. They 
are allowed to worship for their own sake, but they cannot 
conduct public worship independently. 

According to Suprabheda (carya, 1), all Saivas 
irrespectively of the divisions, must wear five emblems 
(pafica-mudra), once they receive initiation into Siddhanta: 
rudraksa-berries, sacred cord (upavita), upper cloth 
(uttarīya), sacred as (bhasma) and strip of loin-cloth 
signifying celibacy (kaupina). In some texts, tuft of hair 
(Sikhà) is mentioned instead of the strip of loin cloth. Of 
these, as and rudraksa-berries are considered as most 
important, for one who wears them, irrespective of his 
caste or character, is said to be Siva himself. And the ādi- 
šaivas have the privilege of donning a ceremonial headgear 
(usņīša) in addition to the above: 


saagi a aire 
wees U al dager: yatta: 
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way: ad vata naf 

(cf. Saiva-siddhānta-paribhāšā) 
fsrerdivenrnrHeremq, EAAS, 
frerastudtd g dem dins sadu 

(Rauravāgama, Kriyā, 63, 23) 
wernt arf aus: TU afuitst an 
maai: rar we cr PTA 

(ibid, 27-28) 


Chapter V 
ŠAIVA SIDDHĀNTA (2) 


(1) 


The unigue ideology of Šaiva-siddhānta is that final 
release from mundane condition is secured not by 
knowledge (jiiana) but by the grace of the Godhead 
through the initiatory rite (dīksā). Initiation ‘therefore’ 
becomes all important in the scheme of things for a Saiva. 
The immediate purpose of initiation (see DĪKŠĀ for 
greater detail) is described as the purification of the paths 
(adhva-sarnsuddhi), which will eventually lead to the 
complete elimination of the mundane condition. 


dart em eet fafeum wee 
m dam MTS: cur rear Wafer Wed 
(Rauravāgama, kriyā, 47, 30 £) 
The concept of six ‘paths’ (šadadhvā), each of which 
involves the others and all of which present a map of 
reality, both phenomenological and ontological, is common 
to the form of Saivism that prevailed in Kāšmīra and to 
the form that prevails in the South and goes by the name 
of siddhānta. This is not so much a philosophical doctrine 
as a religious method; its theoretical aspects are actually 
worked out on the basis of practical considerations by the 
saints who had realized the validity of this concept in their 
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own lives. And the issue is not so much for intellectual 
edification as for an actual experiment with it. That is why 
the six *paths' are explained in terms of human constitution 
and experience. The truth of the ‘paths’ has to be 
contemplated and deliberated upon by the practitioner 
under the guidance of the preceptor, because it has 
relevance for his spiritual practice. The “paths’ are actually 
within himself, in his own physical, mental and spiritual 
constitution (pindanda). 

The expression *adhvā” means both a path and a 
journey; it means a road as well as walking along that 
road. It suggests an intimate interaction between the 
practitioner and the planes in which his practice proceeds. 
Six of these ‘journey-paths’ are recognized, the former 
three of which are expressive (vācaka) of the latter three 
(vàcya). 

I. (1) *mantradhva', the path constituted by the principal 
mantras which are five in number, corresponding to the 
five aspects of Siva: Sadyojāta, Vāmadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpuruša and Īšāna, and also by the subsidiary anga- 
mantras, also five in number, related to the heart (hrt), the 
head (Siras), the tuft of hair on top of the head (Sikha), 
armour (kavaca) and defence-weapon (astra); adding the 
general Brahma-mantra the number is said to be eleven; 

(2) ‘padadhva’, the path constituted by the complex 
of eighty-one worded mantra known as “vyoma-vyapi- 
padamantra’; 

(3) *varnadhva", the path constituted by the letters of 
the alphabet, (fifty or fifty-one in number), from ‘a’ to 
‘ksa’; 

II. (4) ‘bhuvanadhva’, the path constituted by worlds 
or planes of experience mentioned in the Agama texts, 
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beginning with the earth and moving upwards, altogether 
224 in number (see Appendix); 

(5) *tattvādhvā', the path composed of the fundamental 
categories of existence, thirty-six in number; and 

(6) *kalādhvā”, the path constituted by the five aspects 
of existence which pervade the other five paths. 

Of the six paths enumerated above, the path that 
relates to the tattvas is very important in Šaiva-siddhānta. 
The thirty-six categories constituting this path include the 
twenty-five categories recognized in classical Sàmkhya: 
the five gross elements (bhüta), the five subtle elements 
(tanmatra), the five faculties of cognition (jfianendriya), 
the five faculties of action (karmendriya), mind (manas), 
ego (aharhkara), awareness (buddhi), primordial nature 
(prakrti) and the individual soul or person (puruša). These 
are comprehended under the categories which are ‘impure’ 
(ašuddha). 

In addition, Saiva-siddhànta recognizes the following 
eleven details: the divine principle as fundamental and 
supreme reality (Siva) and its inseparable energy (Sakti), 
the divine principle as ever-beneficent (sadā-šiva), the 
divine principle as possessed of sovereignty (Īsvara), pure 
knowledge (Suddha-vidya), the productive power of illusion 
(maya), the phenomenal aspects of existence and experience 
(kala), ordinary or mundane knowledge (vidya), intense 
interest in worldly objects and their experience (raga), 
time (kala), and the principle of necessity or destiny 
(niyati). 

The twenty-four categories in common with classical 
Sarhkhya (excluding the individual soul or person) belong 
to the group known as ‘objective’ (bhogya-kanda). The 
first five among the eleven added by Saiva-siddhanta are 
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together known as the impelling’ group (preraka-kanda); 
The other seven, viz, the individual soul as enveloped by 
kala, kalā, niyati, vidyā and rāga (known as pafica- 
kaficuka) is styled as ‘subjective’ (bhojayitr-kanda). In 
fact, the expression ‘individual soul” or ‘person’ (puruša) 
is so called because, equipped by these five coverings and 
overcome by ignorance the individual proceeds to 
experience the objective world (prakrti). 


(Pauskara, c. Šaivāgama-paribhāšā-mafijari 5, 85) 


The paths have also been classified into two major 
divisions: (1) the paths (processes or emanations) which 
are ‘pure’ (Suddha), in the sense that Šiva is directly 
responsible for them (comprehending five categories); 
and (2) the paths which are ‘impure’ (ašuddha), so called 
because the category known as ‘maya’ (which is the power 
of illusion) brings into being the remaining categories 
(thirty in number) which constitute these paths, and Siva 
is only indirectly responsible for them, the actual 
responsibility devolving on the vidye$varas headed by 

Ananta (to be explained shortly). In the former division, 
Šiva in his role as the first category (Siva-tattva) is said 
to be the material cause (upādāna-kāraņa), and the Supreme 
Siva, who is without any involvement with the phenomenal 
processes and who is above categorization (niskala), is the 
efficient cause (nimitta-karāņa). 

Itis important to recognize the distinction between the 
two aspects of Siva. The word Siva is derived from the 
root ‘Siig’ which suggests that in Siva rests everything, 
and that nothing is outside Siva, or independent of him. 
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The word also means ‘auspicious’, *benign' in the sense 
of being the beginning of everything that makes for 
enjoyment (bhoga) and emancipation (Siva-sayujya). The 
former is the aspect which is supreme and transcendental 
(hence called Parama-siva), while the latter is a category 
(hence called Siva-tattva). In the second division (‘impure’ 
paths), Siva-tattva is the efficient cause and maya is the 
material cause. 

Sometimes .the second division is further divided into 
‘pure-and-impure’ (Suddhàsuddha), beginning with the 
category of māyā and ending with the subject or individual 
soul (or person, puruša), (comprehending seven categories), 
and ‘impure’ (ašuddha), beginning with the category of 
object (or nature, prakrti) and ending with the earth 
element (comprehending twenty-four categories, 
corresponding to the Samkhyan categories). This account 
gives a total of thirty-one categories in the second major 
division. Maya as the category that is responsible for the 
other thirty categories marks off this division. 

From the view-point of the path constituted by the five 
kalās, which are spread over the entire set of thirty-six 
categories (from Siva to the earth-element), the first two- 
categories (Šiva and Šakti) belong to the path of the kalā 
known as Santyatita, and the next three categories 
(Sadāšiva, Iévara and Suddha-vidya) to the path of the 
kalà known as Šānta. This accounts for the *pure' division 
of the paths. The entire sub-division describes as ‘pure- 
and-impure’, all the categories excluding the earth-element 
answer to the path of the kala known as ‘pratistha’, while 
the category of the earth element is the path of the kalā 
known as nivrtti. 

In the ‘pure’ as well as the ‘impure’ divisions of the 
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paths, Šiva discharges five functions (krtya-paficaka): 
creation (sršti), preservation (sthiti), dissolution (sarhhara), 
veiling of the natural cognitive and other abilities on the 
part of the soul (tirobhava), and grace (anugraha) in 
enabling to soul to enjoy the world and to obtain 
emancipation (bhoga-moksa). 

Wer dega wee TRRTUTT: I 

TG ure aE 

(Tattva-prakasa, 2, 7) 

It is one of the doctrines of Saiva-siddhanta that 
worldly bondage is as much the result of Siva's will 
(Sivecca) as liberation from it. Hence Siva is called 
*pásayità', one who binds. The commentator Aghora-šiva 
explains that tirodhāna is pāšānugraha, and anugraha is 
pasa-tirodhana. The purpose of the sixfold evolutionary 
process (both in the ‘pure’ and ‘impure’ divisions) is the 
institution of bondage after carving out an individual 
framework for the soul; and contemplation on the same 
phenomenological issue under the guidance of a preceptor 
is calculated to facilitate emancipation by purifying the 
evolutionary process itself. 


ua: mR WIE: watt wafer 


(Matanga-paramesvara. vidya, 6) 


In the ‘pure’ division of emanation, five categories 
manifest themselves successively. The very first is the 
Siva-tattva, which is eternal, unitary and undifferentiated 
in character, pervasive in nature (pervading all the other 
thirty-five categories) and possessed of the powers of will 
(iccha), knowledge (jñāna) and action (kriya). It is described 
as a mass of sentience (cid-ghana) and all bliss (Ananda) 
which means really independence (svatantra). 
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TAA TTT: | 
(Bhatta- Vàmadeva's Janma-maraņa-vicāra, 
Srinagar, Kasmir-series of 
texts and studies, 1918) 


From it proceeds power or energy (Sakti), even as 
moonlight comes out of the moon, or as light comes out 
the lamp (dīpa-prabhā-nyāya). 

Šiva and Šakti as categories are inseparable, and if 
Šiva represents consciousness Šakti represents bliss. Šakti 
is otherwise known as *nāda”. In the Šiva category, there 
are ten planes of experience, anāšrita (‘un-dependent’), 
anātha (lord-less), ananta (endless), vyoma-rüpini (sky- 
form), vyāpinī (pervasive), ūrdhva-gamanā (upward- 
moving), mocikà (releaser), and so on. And in the Sakti 
categories, the planes are šantyatīta (transcending tran- 
quility), $ànta (tranquil), vidya (knowing), pratisthā 
(establishing) and nivrtti (disorienting). These are here 
called bhuvanas, but they are *kalās” or aspects of existence. 

The third category that differentiates itself from Siva- 
Sakti (which together is regarded as the transcendental 
and tranquil aspect of existence, Santyatita-kala) is called 
Sadāšiva (meaning “ever-benign”), where for the first 
time a clevage occurs between the subjective (aharh-tā) 
and objective (idarh-ta) polarities, and the subject as 
knower (pramātr, perceiver or grasper, grahāka) dominates 
over the object as known (grahya). This stage is 
distinguished by the power of knowledge (jūāna-sakti). 
The knowers on this path are styled as ‘mantra-mahe$varas’. 

The next category is i$vara (possessed of sovereignty), 
where the knower (grāhaka) and the known (grāhya) are 
equally important. The power of action (kriyā-šakti) is 
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stimulated at this level and becomes dominant; and 
knowledge (jfiana), action (kriyā) and will (icchā) are 
clearly distinguished here. The knowers on this path are 
called *mantre$varas', and they know directly all the 
thirty-two categories which follow. If there is only one 
plane of experience in the Sadāšiva category, there 
are eight planes here, and they are named after the 
monetary and subordinate forms of Šiva to whom is 
entrusted the task of further unfoldment: Ananta, 
Sūksma, Šivottama, Eka-netra, Eka-rudra, Trimūrti, 
Šrīkaņtha and Sikhandi. Šiva functions only as the efficient 
cause for further evolution, and he works through these 
eight forms. 


Wer Gage eena A 
far area ya: fyraeorfafiretfeem 
STĀV: aa: Wd wa: gari fra 
weaned wr aag: n 
siteveva raos a yinemi 
anu ATT TA: xen 
asim wadta Sraesrfattretfāam: i 
PTT: UAT: N 
(Rauravagama, vidya, 2,9-12). 
After this level of manifestation comes knowledge 
(vidya), or more properly knowledge in the ‘pure’ division 
(Suddha-vidya), as distinguished from knowledge in the 
other division which is called ‘vidya’. Although technically 
this category of knowledge is regarded as the cause of 
both the Sadasiva and I$vara categories, it shows up only 
after the I$vara category has been crystallized. 
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Waa AMOS U VSAA... 


(Ksemarāja's comm. on Bhatta-narayana's Stava- 
cīntāmaņai, Srinagar, 1918, cf.8) 


The world assumes objectivity here (prameya), and 
becomes capable of being apprehended (grāhya). Siva's 
power of knowledge gains expression here in the form of 
seven crores of great mantras, and specific spiritual 
wisdom such as vyoma-vyāpti. The twenty-eight Āgamas 
of Saiva-siddhànta are included in this category. The one 
and unitary Šiva-jūāna differentiates itself first ten-fold, 
and then further into eighteen kinds. And with the 
association of subsidiary texts, the extent of Agama gets 
beyond reckoning. 


Taja fran ARA ager Wu 
Aare wat Aaaa 
yia faf age qa 
sus Ferme det a fermi 
(Svāyambhuva-sūtra, p. 16) 
The power of this pure knowledge (enshrined in the 
Āgama) will uproot the basic ignorance of the soul and 


enable the soul to regain its original and natural 
omniscience, when Siva's energy descends on the devotee. 


(Rāma-kaņtha on Mātanga-pārmešvara, 
Vidyā, 10 p. 589). 
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The knowers at the level of pure knowledge are styled 
as “mantras’. Nine planes of experience are counted here 
(Manonmani and so on). 


(2) 


In the above account of the “pure division”, some texts 
introduce the concept of 'great power of production' 
(mahā-māyā) in between the Siva-tattva and his šakti. The 
power spoken of here enables the manifestation of the 
natural knowledge and action (jfiana-kriya prakatayati). 

This power of producing the phenomena from himself 
at the time of creation and withdrawing it into himself at 
the time of dissolution (māti vi$vam ātmasāt-karoti, yàti 
visrjati srstau) is what the expression māyā really means. 
Maya is also described as of the nature of limiting (or 
conditioning) the knowledge and projecting images 
(saiikocāb-hāsa). The initial revelation of this power is 
also called ‘bindu’, or nucleus. The word is based on the 
simile of a drop that detaches itself and shows up. If Siva 
is the author of the world, the bindu is the substantial 
cause thereof. 

It is important to note that this power (māyā or bindu) 
is not a natural function of, or inherent in, Siva; it is what 
Siva assumes for the sake of the world. Hence it is 
described as Siva’s *assumptive power? (parigraha-$akti). 
But it is eternal (nitya) and substantial (vastu-rüpa). In the 
‘pure division’, as ‘bindu’ it produces the other four 
categories (Sakti, sadāšiva, i$vara and šuddha-vidyā), but 
being inert (jada), and therefore dependent, it is activated 
entirely by Siva's will. The bindu is also identified with 
the Kundalini-energy in the individual devotee and is 
often regarded as the feminine aspect of Siva (viz. Siva). 
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It is prior to, and productive of, Sakti. It functions as the 
material cause of the planes of experience in the *pure' 
division. 

Likewise, māyā in the *impure' division is productive 
of all the categories which are included in this division, 
and represents Siva's presence. However, the māyā in the 
‘pure’ division is called mahā-māyā or ‘Suddha-maya’. It 
is comprehensive of all potencies and power (sarva- 
kāraņāvasthā). But it observes objects and projects forms 
(safikoca-abhàsa-rüpà). In the ‘pure division" are counted 
the vidye$varas (Ananta and others) who possess bodies 
made up of mahāmāyā or bindu (baindava-Sarira). They 
become creators or authors of all the categories of the 
*impure' division, as directed and inspired by Siva himself; 
for their work, the “impure maya’ serves as samavāyi- 
karana, viz. like threads for the production of cloth. The 
sphere of māyā has eight planes of experience (Angustha- 
mātra and others). 

The category of māyā brings into being as its immediate 
aids: kalā (fragmented aspects of experience, manifesting 
itself as limited capacity for action, or showing a little 
only of the individual's capacity to engage himself in 
actions, kincit-kartrtva), niyati (necessity such as a cause 
producing its own effect, an action resulting in a disposition 
and a disposition entailing a specific expression, an 
undertaking attracting a particular reward or punishment 
and so on), kāla (time, in its three phases, past, present 
and future, ripens all things), vidyà (limited knowledge, 
like sense-faculties and mind revealing objects with which 
they are in contact; removal of the veiling that conceals 
the. object, višayāvaraņa-bhanga-kāriņī) and enabling 
apprehension, kincij-jfiatva), and raga (desire for an object 
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or enjoyment; attachment and generally the cause of all 
human actions). 

Kāla, niyati, vidyā and kalā have each two planes of 
experience, and rāga five. The individual soul or person 
(puruša) is defined as one who is eguipped with the above 
five armours, or covered by the envelopes which are five 
in number (pafica-kaficukavrta). The objective counter 
part of *purusa' is ‘prakrti’ (the basic stuff of all things), 
and it provides the ‘person’ with a body, sense-faculties, 
mind and so on. It differentiates itself into thirteen 
instruments: awareness (buddhi), ego (aharnkàra, mind 
(manas), five cognitive faculties (jfianendriya), five 
conative faculties (karmendriya), five subtle elements 
(tanmātras) and five gross elements (bhūta). The last two 
details constitute the body (Sarira); the two sets of faculties, 
the sense-organs (indriya), and the first three details, the 
‘inner instrument” (antah-karana). 

The individual being or person is called ‘puruga’ 
because he ‘fills’ prakrti with his three-fold power of 
knowledge (jfiana), desire (icchā) and action (kriyā), and 
with his desire for experiences and enjoyment. 


Va waft ATEN ser 
BRT 


Amim wemd weed wr, wed: 
ardfaurmatrreofa str 


Further, the individual is disguised primarily by three 
coverings; attachment, knowledge and fragmented aspects 
of experience (kaficuka-traya-baddha, ragavidya- 
kalākhyena praccadita). The notion of a person is supported 
by the institution of the nature of an enjoyer (bhoktr- 
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svarūpa-pratisthā). There is, however, no person distinct 
from the soul. 


Tag dermis dake sper aaan 
"regu! a fet smesfafvh qearet 
UTIL 
(Bhatta-Rama-Kantha, corn. on 
Matanga-paramesvara, Vidya, 10 


The soul when it is enveloped by the five coverings, 
and when it is overcome by the five hindrances (klešas; 
ignorance, I-ness, attachment, hatred, and love of life, the 
same as we find in Yoga-sūtra), it is inclined towards 
prakrti; and in this condition the soul comes to be known 
as purusa. 


sute; e Ri wÀ 7 
afrenfe ware: gee: Rta: 
(Pauskara, c in Sarvàgama-paribhasa-mafijari, 5, 85) 


The category of puruša, which is the final product of 
the pure-and-impure subdivision, has six planes of existence 
and experience (Eka-vira- and so on). As regards the 
various planes of existence and experience (bhuvana), the 
‘pure’ division has 33 planes; the "impure-and-pure" 
subdivision 27; the ‘impure’ sub-division, excluding the 
earth element, 56; and the category of earth-element itself 
108. Thus, altogether there are 224 planes of existence and 
experience (see Appendix). 

The concept of kala, which means a fraction or 
fragment of anything, is here employed in the sense of 
fragmented aspects of existence and experience which 
may be capable of being viewed as belonging to one form. 
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The five kalās that are enumerated in the ascending order 
are: 

(1) Nivrtti (withdrawal or abandonment of all the 
categories), begins with the earth-element and goes up in 
16 planes all bound to the earth: in the individual, 
(according to Suprabheda, caryā, 4, 42), it represents the 
parts of the body from the feet to the knee; 

(2) Pratisthà (establishment, stability, in the form of 
. being the cause, filling and comprehension), begins with 
the water-element and goes upto the primordial nature or 
mūla-prakrti in 56 planes; in the individual, it represents 
the parts from knee to navel (Suprabheda); 

(3) Vidyà (cognition of objects, knowledge or 
awareness), begins with the fire-element and goes up in 
28 planes; in the individual, it represents the region from 
the navel to the throat; 

(4) Sànta (tranquil, upon the suspension of all sheathes), 
begins with the air element and goes up in 8 planes 
comprehending the Sadāšiva, I$vara and Suddha-vidya 
categories; in the individual, it represents the region from 
the throat to the mouth; 

and (5) Sàntyatita (transcending tranquility and all 
other categories) represents ākāša among the elements, 
comprehends the Siva and Sakti tattvas, and has no plane 
of existence or experience according to some texts; in the 
individual, represents the region above the mouth and till 
the seat of Siva on top of the head (brahma-randhra). 

Rauravāgama (kriyā, 47, 39 ff), however, locates these 
kalās in the heart, the head, the neck, the palate, the 
eyebrows and the top of the head respectively. 


MASU TATA, HT RAA 


(Bhatta-Vāmadeva, Janma-maraņa-vicāra, p 6.) 
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Fada crederent: a aaa ge a a 

yama crafter 

AUT WUT wits ATA ae 

vem were T ara wrefum 

werfen: daar fem wa mem gate 

At AAAA 

FARRA VAT AA Het sadi HT 

a Wpn-faerfa vad Ram sms agea 

"WrfereraTep TATA BTUTTI 

added, Raa smear ui wed 

FTA, ATA 

The categories of existence and experience were 
produced by Godhead by agitating māyā, which is subtle; 
and the planes which are filled with these categories are 
various in nature, and are of numerous shapes and forms. 


They are meant to provide areas for the enjoyment of 
objects by the individual. 


ws Geet cvm ara N WOES 
MTG SI wenn 
qe aeai ATSTĀTI 


(Rauravagama, Vidya, 2, 19) 


Each individual is provided with a specific subtle body 
(consisting of the internal and psychic factors) at the very 
beginning of creation (adi-sarga) and it will endure till the 
moment of the great dissolution (mahā-pralaya) or till 
liberation is obtained. This is described as the body made 
up of the categories (tattvika-Sarira), whereas the gross 
physical body which is transient is relevant only in the 
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planes of existence and experience (and hence described 
as bhauvana). 


wa Yd m wiaged faa: gm 
werd Aai asaka: grenna 
AARSET: GE: N 


cf. Aghora-śiva on Tattva-prakāśa, 12 


In great dissolution, only three categories will remain 
and they will be distinct from each other: Šiva (the 
supreme Godhead), puruśa (the individual soul) and māyā 
(the power of production). They will come together and 
proliferate during the course of creation, Šiva is supreme 
and independent, and māyā projects the material and 
support for the world at Siva’s behest and also withdraws 
them at his will; the individual soul, like the maya, is 
entirely dependent upon Siva for the bondage as well as 
freedom. 

eae STE, KAA: WAR: 
(Matanga-paramesvara, 7, 44) 

The concept of six ‘paths’ constituting the world for 
the soul’s journey is meant to drive home to the devotee 
the truth about the nature of the world, the fact of bondage 
and the device to get free from it. The soul on completion 
of this journey will realize his similarity with Siva himself 
in nature and power. 


soar TĀ 
amà a frac wefaeitsete wore 
(Svayambhuva, p 3.) 


wife ens aaan ufu 
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amA freq aft fra wa mgA 
(Matanga-paramesvara, 26, 72) 


(3) 


The most important doctrine of Saiva-siddhanta (indeed 
of all Saivism) is the tripartite view of reality with a 
theological slant, which is both philosophically valid and 
religiously relevant. The three categories into which 
reality is classified is the Godhead (pati), the fettered 
individual soul (pašu) and the phenomenon of bondage 
(pasa): 

AmA wed uR- 

umea SATA, Aa 

Ta uR: fy sr: 

ugratsauratsddu WYT: 


(Tattva-prakāśa of Bhaja-deva, 1,5) 


The terminology of Pali, Pašu and Pāša is probably 
older than the crystallization of classical Saivism, and, as 
is well known, the tripartite approach was characteristic 
of the Pāšupata school. It is probable, however, that Pati 
and Pašu were terms already used in the doctrines which 
were responsible for the name of the school which 
discussed their nature and relationship, viz. the Pasupata. 
The sixth patala of Matanga-Paramesvara is entitled *purn- 
pare$-vara-prakarana': ‘purh’ meaning ‘man’ stands for 
‘pasu’, and ‘isvara’, meaning ‘lord’ for ‘pati’. But a verse 
in the same section (7) speaks of the postulation of three 
categories entitled ‘pasya’ (“one who is subjected to 
bondage") for *pašu', *pāšayitā” (“one who binds") for 
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‘pati’, and *pāšāh' (“the bonds"). The ‘pasu’, as a category, 
is often spoken of as ‘purhstattva’ (the category of man). 
The bondage is principally the world caused by Šiva as 
the efficient cause and ‘maya’ as the material cause. Thus, 
it would not be incorrect to take the Šaiva triad as 
signifying God, man and the world, the issues relevant for 
all religion and philosophy. 

It is interesting that the first of the three categories is 
called ‘pati’, and not ‘Siva’, although the two terms are 
often used interchangeably and the expression Siva is in 
greater vogue and has richer theological and philosophical 
associations. The word *pati” means master or protector 
(‘pati, raksati”, īsitā), and the Šiva category includes not 
only Siva but also Sakti, who is inseparable from Siva. 
Aghora-šiva commenting on Bhoja-deva points out that 
the expression ‘Siva’ used in Saiva-àgamas is collective 
singular (for the genus) in number (jatyaika-vacana) and 
includes not only Siva but all beings who possess the 
nature of Siva, like the mantras, mantrešvaras, mantra- 
māhešvaras, humans who are liberated through 
initiation (which is meant to bestow the Siva-nature on 
the devotee), and Sakti. It is to be noted that Sakti is 
included in the ‘pasa’ (bondage) category also, but in a 
secondary manner. 


rage mA aam 
Ayana gea Niara 


Aatdetat 
frauen diam sarc ae 
Raq dues! ATRI 

(on Tattva-prakasa, 5) 
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The special significance of the expression ‘pati’ is that 
Siva protects the individual soul, by undoing in an instant 
the snares of maya that bind it to mundane existence. 


marae awe ug a: fea: 


(Bhatta-Narayana’s Stava-cintāmaņi, 72, 
Srinagar, 1918) 


The expression ‘pasu’ actually means a beast, which 
is coars, ignorant, bound and harassed. In the Saiva- 
siddhanta, it refers to the individual soul who is likewise 
coarse (being involved in mundane pleasures and pains), 
ignorant (of Siva and of ones own real nature), bound (by 
the fetters like māyā, mala and karma), and harassed (by 
the limitations of the powers of knowledge and action). 
He is distinguished not only from the ‘pati’ category (Siva, 
Sakti and other beings in whom the Siva-nature is manifest), 
but from the human beings who have obtained initiation 
which will ultimately lead them to the status of Siva (the 
diksita). The latter are caracterized, besides being freed 

' from the three-fold fetters, by qualities like devotion 
(bhakti), dispassion (vairāgya) and wisdom (jfiana), all of 
which the pašu lacks. 

Vargrafaveteu freed erat wan 
frat at mead den ATKĀRTOTI 
wear cep afer dora comen 
Aa fergrfr Gem ATT 


(Rauravagama, Kriya, 47, 1-3) 
wrüfuernni ens frac ufu 
amA firaaq ufa fra wa wq 


(Matanga-paramesvara, 26, 72). 
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But the naure of *pašu' is not inherent in the individual 
soul. The soul is naturally pure, pervasive, and possessed 
of infinite abilities to know and to act; it is due to its 
association with maya that it becomes impure and 
fragmented (and hence called ‘anu’, ‘fragment’), and is 
possessed of a body (Sariri, ksetrī, ksetrajfia); and its 
powers of knowledge and action get limited or conditioned, 
In this condition the individual is the author of all his 
actions (kartā), and he must perforce enjoy the fruits 
thereof (bhoktā). His being subject to bondage (pāšya) is 
responsible for his “pasutva’. 


anm fama: wel Na asad Aer 
Reeder ugar wd 


(Suprabheda, jfiana, 2, 3,) 


Weprem fee: eet say ws ul 
wht Ufa eurem Ufa dm wr uta 
(Matanga-paramesvara, vidya, 6, 4-5) 
fafaat afeet firs: «ai «iem verendun! 
me aya: suni: WS 
(Rauravāgama, kriyà, 47, 3) 


The bonds that suppress and obscure his original 
nature constitute the third category, i.e. the pāšas. The 
bonds are generally spoken of as being of three kinds: 

(1) āņava-mala”, impurity that sticks to the individual 
soul from time immemorial although it is adventitious and 
not natural to the soul, like husk on the rice-grain or black 
. Stain on copper; although the original nature of soul is 
pervasive (vibhu), it acquires confined or fragmented 
existence (and hence called ‘anu’); It limits or conditions 
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the powers of knowledge and action. It is, however. 
substantial (dravya-rüpa), and corrupts the soul; 

(2) 'karma', the residual action-complex which is 
beginningless, like the flow of a river, and which becomes 
responsible for the individual's experiences of pleasure 
and pain which are diverse and comprehends merit and 
demerit; this factor is a consequence of the soul's 
association with the previous impurity (mala-paga). And 
it is the ladder that enables the soul to move from one 
state to the other, from one body to the other. ‘Mala’ and 
*karma' are related to each other as cause and effect, and 
both are associated with the soul without a beginning, 
unlike *maya' which is adventitious (agantuka); 

(3) “mayeya”, or the bondage known as maya (viz. 
impure māyā), which makes the soul identify itself with 
the individual awareness (buddhi) and other constituents 
of the person. It is of the nature of wrong apprehension 
and projection of unreal appearances (tad adbhāva-vati 
tadvattā-buddhih). It is real and material, and is the source 
of all worldly presentations. 


Tania Wen Uu 

TATRA enema AAT TATA 

«atm; wie aati faf = 

wa a agen yi fava fer am 
(Tattva-prakāša, 18-19). 


But mala is regarded by Jayaratha not as a substance, 
but like ignorance which is eliminated when knowledge 
dawns (cf. on Tantrāloka, 15th ahnika) 

cf. also 


um aft zat dar ei Mat aw ad ul 


, 
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A dS Weder We 
"Fur mente VT Meat dendefu:i 
anteater a ged: uns: spi 
Wing Aa SPD HUI! 
MATA vated APT aa: 
ww: wpunfes pet mi aH aa! 
dant a usphgr ae: usta 
(Rauravagama, kriya, 47-47) 
ana vest wie rara 
"ret wera Amera vif 
ginsi a aft at oW CHEST Wem 
esi AC smmqe AUT 
wea ari da Rai fragman 
Badda WIR weet: ftem: 
(Kiraņāgama, Vidyā 1, 23, 
verses 5-6, 7-8 and 11) 
Bhoja-deva defines ‘bonds’ as five-fold objects 
(arthapaficaka cf. Tattva-prakāša, 1,5), and his commentator 
cites a verse which enumerates what the five objects are: 
‘mala’, ‘karma’, ‘maya’ (the three factors explained 
above), the world that has come into being because of 
maya (‘jagat’), and the power of obscuration (*tirodhāna- 
kari Sakti” or ‘rodha-sakti’). Maya is sometimes referred 
to as ‘bindu’ (especially when it is the material cause of 
the ‘impure’ paths, in contradistinction with Suddha-maya 
which brings about the ‘pure’ paths). 


"rei ad a aa a m sem 
Rat eiA 
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Aghora-Šiva, however, says; 

ad Gaiters Wenteyrfenenriurarferas: Ure 

Ma dart agm NÀ: 

Aaya: "wg UISTATGTĀ We: 

cf. also 

fora: wspufe: wr: ugrat aa GUT 

A UISTSREITRTSTS: UTE: ATAP 
(Siva-siddhànta-hrdaya). 


Bhoja-deva also speaks of the *pāšas” having four 
sources (cf. Tattva-prakasa, 1, 17); *mala' and *karma' are 
the primordial ones; ‘maya’ and ‘the power of Siva which 
obscures and vitiates’ (triodhayaka-siva-Sakti). 


amyag: va: Tet Aeris Mat weit 
"raft fresas dt reti 


The *bindu' is not in this context regarded as a bond, 
because it is capable of producing the liberating wisdom 
(although in a constrained manner, and at preliminary 
levels), and the states in the ‘pure’ paths like that of the 
vidyešvaras. (cf. Aghora-šiva's explanation). 

The power of Šiva to obscure the soul's capacity for 
knowledge and action (rodha-šakti) is regarded as a 
‘bond’, although in reality it is an instrument employed 
by Siva; the *obscurer' (rodhayitā) is Siva himself, Siva 
uses this power in order to keep the world going (sthitaye), 
but Siva, by this power, forces the unwilling soul to 
involve itself in the world. 


wur feeds Cres a uy aera 
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Eia ME Ir RR \ 

vant amaferd aa d ula age: wed 

Taft q a vieda Vata viņi 
(Matanga-paramesvara, 5, 40) 

It is by the force of the will of Siva that the individual 
soul indulges in actions and experiences the consequences 
thereof. And when Siva shows mercy on him and 
communicates the great mantras that emanated from the 
power of Siva, he gets released from this necessity. 

AARAA paoa 
(Svayambhuva-sitra, 1) 
wie: GATI zar ulfedt acral 
Ae WM FA faune 
wat aam ow feat fe vafer 
madets: fewer: 
(Syāyambhuva-sūtra, 105) 

The individuals bound to phenomenal existence are 
classified into two major types: 

(1) the human beings who roam about in the various 
planes of existence, and experience pleasures and pains 
in them, intent only on the enjoyment of sensual objects 
(the pašus proper), 

and (2) the individuals who become, by the grace of 
Šiva, eager to extricate themselves from the worldly 
fetters, and obtain initiation from a competent preceptor 
into the path that leads to *Siva-sáyujya' (liberation) (viz. 
the diksitas). 


mo tha: margen 
qapa 
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aa R sity sites tie: qari 


am fe dev da: yagara 
VT dant uren su 


freer ura vet Srersferfeenri 
"rp wieder YA: rena 





(ibid, 2nd patala). 
The latter are again divided into three groups (varga), 
in accordance with the type and extent of their bondage: 
uaaa He: UTT: I 
femme gom... 
(Pauskara, 4, 2-6) 





(Tattva-prakāša, 1, 8) 
TATA: Une: dtsNreitradi 
(Rauravāgama, kriyā, 47,9) 
UGF ĒKU 
wre wide: wae: uftures 
(Pauskara, 4, 4). 
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(1) ‘Sakala’ (associated with the kalās) is the ordinary 
mortal who has been initiated newly. He is fettered by the 
three kinds of bonds, viz. māyā, karma and ànava-mala, 
explained above. This bondage with the kalās occurs 
owing to the will of Siva. He is involved in the world and 
plunged in the stream of transmigration. He has the subtle- 
body, endowed on him at the time of creation, and has 
also the gross body. His natural power of clear perception 
(viz. knowledge) is hindered by the mala, and he has 
committed himself to wordly action so that he may enjoy 
the sensual powers. 

(2) Pralayākala is the devotee of the higher grade, in 
whom the force of māyā has disappeared by the process 
of involution during the phenomenal dissolution which 
occurs periodically (pralaya), but the two bonds, āņava- 
mala and karma continue. He is described as bound by 
two factors (dvi-bandha). In this class, if the malas have 
ripened, the devotee will get liberated (pakva-malanàm 
moksah); if they are not, then he will involve himself in 
transmigration (itare$am sarnsarah). 


wwHüUrerenemsnp a: U Wenn: 


(Pauskara, 4, 5) 


mamia aq A wad Weare! 


(Raurava, Kriya, 47,10) 


(3) Vijfianakala is the highest grade of human devotees 
who have as yet not attained Šiva-sāyujya. He has got rid 
of the fetters of karma in addition to that of māyā only 
aņava-mala continues to bother him (hence he is called 
*eka-bandha'; bound by only one factor). 
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Ada RM Sum 


(Raurava, Kriyā, 47, 10) 


(Pauskara, 4, 6) 


Ifthe mala in him is still not ready for being dissolved, 
he will enter into the category of Suddha-vidya, and 
becomes the presiding deity of the mahā-mantra. 


Cir tetera kic ALCS: EC LE TĒMA, 
Remana: aA 


if, however, the mala has ripended, then Śiva will bestow 
on him the status of a yogin with the constitution of ‘bindu 
Taare, RĪTA: sear: mi 
and in accordance with this status he will act as a 
vidyešvara, becomes omniscient (sarvajfia) and will be 
eligible to discharge all the five functions of Siva: creation, 
preservation, dissolution, obscuration and grace (paiica- 
krtyadhikara). In any case, this class of devotee will 
become a denizen of the ‘pure’ path (Suddhadhva). 

As said earlier, the mala can finally be resolved, not 
by wisdom but by initiation, which again is possible only 
by Siva’s grace. And with regard to the operation of grace 
in the above three classes of the initiated, Siva reveals 
himself as the preceptor (ācārya) for the ‘sakala’, appears 
in some supernatural and divine form before the 
‘pralayakala’, and shines as ones own inner light in the 
*vijfianakala'. When the ‘mala’ has finally been got rid of, 
the devotee will achieve Šiva-sāyujya, the goal of his 
journey. He is then no longer a *pašu”. 
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Texts describe the stage of a ‘sakala’ as corresponding 
with the state of wakefulness (jagrat), the stage of 
*pralayakala' as corresponding with dream-state (svapna), 
and the stage of 'vijfianakala' as corresponding with the 
state of deep sleep (susupt.i). In the first, activity (kriya) 
dominates, while in the second, knowledge (jfiana), and 
in the third, will (iccha). The fetters are three in the first 
(anava-mala, karmana and māyīya), two in the second 
(āņava-mala and māyīya), and only one in the third 
(anava-mala). The first is characterized by five powers 
(although constrained and fragmented): consciousness 
(cit), bliss (ananda), knowledge (jiiana), action (kriyā) and 
will (iccha), whereas the second becomes devoid of one 
of these powers, viz. action (kriya), and the third by one 
more of the powers, viz knowledge (jiiana), in addition 
to action (kriya). 

Beyond the stage of the ‘vijfianakala’, there is the 
stage which is transcendental (turīya), where the devotees 
are known as mantras, mantre$varas and mantra- 
māhešvaras. They continue to be stained by āņava-mala 
to some extent; and they are equipped by consciousness 
and bliss, and become bereft of the powers of knowledge, 
action and will. The experience of bliss (ānandānubhava) 
is characteristic of this stage. There is a further stage 
beyond this, known as *turīyātīta', where the mala has 
completely been got rid of, and even bliss disappears, 
leaving only pure consciousness behind. This is the 
category of Siva (inclusive of Sakti). One who has reached 
this stage will be like unto Siva; the Siva-nature in him 
has now become manifest. 


Twp wmmíWededsdi qurped qun: 
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Šaiva-siddhānta has another scheme of reality (tattva), 
viewed in a tripartite division in terms of aspects (kalā) 
or attributes projected in space and time, and forms 
assumed for the sake of the world and the devotee: (1) 
totally un-aspected (niskala), (2) *unaspected as well as 
aspected' (sakala-niskala), and (3) *aspected” (sakala). 
They are also called Siva, Sadāšiva and Maheša 
respectively. Šiva as the ultimate and absolute reality is 
unitary, while his appearance as Sadāšiva is five-fold, and 
as Maheša he occurs in twenty-five forms. 


fra: aad mya wq: 


(Vātulāgama, 1. 15,22) 


(1) Šiva as totally unaspected is undifferentiated and 
supremely transcendental, beyond all phenomenal 
projections and fragmentations. He is exceedingly subtle, 
pervasive and altogether incomprehensible and immutable. 
He is called Siva, because he is pure, and has no stain 
whatever. He has no form or attribute, and therefore, he 
is beyond our ken. He is the uncaused cause of everything 
else. 

fra mai we fret udmeWenn 
ITG ĀTI 
weas ME We 
«anti gam fe fet KRUTA 
ema: admi virrugtui arem A 
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(Patica-sādākhya-vidhi, given as an appendix in 
Rauravāgama, vol II, Pondichery, 1972, 
p. 216 f. verses 1-6) 


For the sake of creation (srstyartham) and for bringing 
about other aspects of reality, and also for the benefit of 
the devotees (yoginām upākarāya), Šiva by his own free 
will (svecchayā) differentiates himself into five primordial 
powers (Sakti), all of which are described as Siva’s own 
creation (Siva-srsti). One thousandth part of Siva manifests 
itself as supreme power (parā-šakti); one thousandth part 
thereof gets transformed as ‘primaeval power’ (ādi-šakti); 
one-thousandth part of this power occurs as ‘will-power’ 
(icchā-šakti); from one-thousandth part of this ‘will- 
power’ emerges the ‘power of gnosis’ (jfiana-Sakti). And 
finally, from one-thousandth part of this power, comes 
forth the ‘power to act’ (kriya-Sakti). All these five powers 
belong to the ‘unaspected’ division of Siva (niskala) 

(2) Siva, out of consideration for his devotees of 
various types (yoginām ca yatinam, jiianinam, mantriņām 
tatha), and to facilitate their worship and meditation 
(dhyāna-pūjā-nimittāya) assumes aspects, through the five 
"powers' already mentioned. The details that emerge 
hereafter are known as ‘the creation by the powers’ (Sakti- 
srsti). Each of these powers (which is aspected) when 
conjoined with the original Šiva-principle (which is 
"unaspected) becomes a process of reality or a mode of 
being, technically known as 'sada' (a word of Vedic 
origin, meaning originally sitting, riding and moving). 
The phase of reality characterized by this ‘sada’ is described 
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as ‘aspected as well as unaspected’ (sakala-niskala), viz. 
possesses attributes while also being beyond them, having 
form while being essentially formless. 

Five of such processes are enumerated: (i) Siva- 
process’ (Šiva-sāda) arising from the *transcendental power? 
(para-Sakti), (ii) ‘uncrystallized process’ (amūrta-sāda), 
arising from the ‘primaeval power’ (ādi-šakti), (iii) 
‘crystallized process’, viz. having recognizable forms and 
attributes (mūrta-sāda), arising from the ‘power to will’ 
(iccha-Sakti), (iv) ‘performing process’, viz appearing 
itself as a doer (kartr-sāda) emerging from the ‘power to 
recognize’ (jiiana-Sakti); and (v) “action process’ (karma- 
sada), arising out of the ‘power to act’ (kriya-$akti). These 
five processes correspond with the aspects of reality 
known as Sadà-$iva, Iga (both amürta) Brahma, (mürta) 
ĪS-vara (Karta) and Īsāna (karma) respectively. 


art a ada cer what afer am 
Agfa fend weneb waa 
vari Ramai ant qp friar 


Jaaha sft owrenni 
"sere ure adi dye vas 
ad cwm: sepe seré fe fus sui 
(11-15,bidi) 
The idea of Sada, which is peculiar to Saiva-siddhanta, 
involves the five modes of reality, which represent the 
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forms of integration of the fundamental aspects of reality 
(tattva) and the crystallizations thereof (mürti). Thus the 
doctrine recognizes three categories; reality (tattva), 
crystallized form (mürti) and the emergent integration of 
the two (bhāva, prabhāva, sada). The expression *sāda” 
emphasizes that the Šiva-principle is the essential and 
pervasive feature of the five emanations belonging to the 
*šakti-creation” (parā-šakti, ādi-šakti, ācchā-šakti, jfiana- 
Sakti and kriya-$akti). It also brings out the importance 
of regarding the aspected emanations as the ‘body’ of the 
unaspected Siva who is the ‘soul’; the relation between 
body and soul is what the expression *sāda” means. Thus 
the second division of reality is described as ‘aspected as 
well as unaspected' (sakala-niskala). 

Way tag faynneeepüen 

wed aft: Vamag-u AAA femp mara 

frarf after g: aaaea: 

waa gd cue um 

wea: degt uttered 

wad Prawn aeraata atta 

frenei afe eph wae te sem 

tees Arņa man ey 

The five ‘sadas’ also correspond with the five ‘kalas’ 

explained earlier: Šiva-sāda, which is the offshoot of para- 
Sakti is Sāntyatīta; amūrta-sāda, which comes out of ādi- 
Sakti, is Santi; mūrta-sāda, coming out of jíiana-$akti, is 
pratisthā; and karma-sāda, emanating from kriya-Sakti, is 
nivrtti. The first of these is exceedingly pure and extremely 
subtle; it is therefore described as ‘supreme light” (pararrn- 
jyoti). It shines like a lightning in the sky, at once visible 
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and all-pervasive. It is the source of all the other categories 
of reality. Because it is beyond even the primnval power 
(ādi-šakti) which corresponds with šānti-kalā, it is called 
Santyatita. 
agi Header ud rifta vq 
faggufüerersueni wed 
Reana V tamaan 
(ibid, 24-26) 
The second *sāda” is, like the first, uncrystallized in 
space and time (hence called amūrta); it has no concrete 
aspects (kalā-hīna), but presents itself as an emblem 
(liùga) in the form of a pillar of light, shining like a 
million suns. The emblem is described as ‘divine’ (divya- 
linga), as the primordial pillar (or support, müla-stambha), 
from which everything originates and in which everything 
dissolves. All forms are hidden in it, and nothing shows 
up. Hence it is called uncrystallized (amürta). 


(ibid, 28-30) 

The third ‘sada’, however, is crystallized (raürta), 
having form and attributes, and is characterized by the 
power of will (iccha-sakti). It is lustrous like a burning 
flame of fire, in the form of a linga, on the upper part 
of which is an iconic figure of Siva with one head, three 
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eyes and two hands (carrying spear in the right hand, and 
skull-cup in the left). The figure is charming in face, 
complete in all limbs, and bedecked with all ornaments. 
The form is omniscient in nature, and replete with 
auspicious marks. 


(ibid, 32-36) 


The fourth ‘sada’ is distinguished by its agency in all 
action (kartr), and it reveals itself as a crystal linga 
(sphatika-linga, translucent suggesting pure gnosis, which 
is fundamental to the agency in action). The linga-form 
here is huge and tall, and in the mid-region thereof is the 
iconic form of Igvara, four-headed, four-faced, twelve- 
eyed, eight-eared, four-coloured, eight-armed and two- 
legged. The figure holds in its right hands trident, (trisüla) 
axe (para$u) sword (khadga) and gesture of protection 
(abhaya), and in its left hands noose (pà$a), snake (nàga,) 
bell (ghanta) and gesture of boon-bestowal (varada). The 
icon, which is bedecked with all ornaments and decorations, 
is integrated with the linga. 
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ATTdETTACTA. Agata T 
am BG SA, RERAN ager 
Rakin werde wenspei werfen 
wer Rear Afādvaviet qp AUT 
(there follows a description of the iconic form) 
(ibid 38-43) 


The fifth “sada” is a manifestation of the power of 
action. The form assumed by the Godhead here is the linga 
signifying Siva, on a pedestal symbolizing Sakti. In the 
mid-region of the linga is ‘bindu’ (nucleus), in the midst 
of which is ‘nada’ (primnval sound); within the nada is 
dhvani (inarticulate but suggestive sound) and within the 
dhvani is reality (tattva); and hidden within reality is Siva. 
Hence the linga is here called Siva-maya-lihga (or Siva- 
linga for short). It is the source and place of rest of all 
the categories of existence: The world, animate as well 
as inanimate, proceeds from this linga, is preserved by it, 
and dissolves in it. Emergence of the categories of 
existence and the creation of the world are the beginning 
of action (karma) and reabsorption of the categories and 
the dissolution of the world mark the cessation of action. 
The crystallized form here is thus characterized by action; 
it comprehends all things to be known and is the support 
of everything. This is also called ‘pinda’. 

The iconic form assumed by Siva here is five-fold; it 
comprehends within itself all the five sādas, all the five 
crystallized forms, and is five-faced. It is lustrous like 
crystal or moon-light, and has five heads and ten arms; 
it is seated upon a lotus. The hands carry spear (Sula), axe 
(parašu), sword (khadga) and vajra (on the right side), and 
snake (nāga), noose (pāša), goad (aūkuša), bell (ghaņtā) 
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and fire (vahni) (on the left). The figure is decorated by 
all ornaments, draped in fine garments and equipped with 
all auspicious marks. The form is tranquil is aspect (Santa- 
rüpa) 

The five faces of this form represent karma Īšāna (the 
face on the east), Kartr or Īsvara (the face on the south), 
mürta or Brahmā (the face on the west), amūrta or Īša (the 
face on the north), and Siva or Sadāšiva (the face on top, 
ürdhva), and illustrate the five powers (viz. kriyā-šakti, 
jfiana-Sakti, iccha-Sakti, ādi-šakti and parā-šakti) 
respectively and the five aspects (viz. nivrtti, pratisthā, 
vidya, Santa and Šāntyatīta) 

The iconic form has three major limbs or angas: head, 
face and heart; and minor limbs or pratyangas (neck, 
chest, breasts, arms, belly, navel, sex organ, eyes, nose, 
ears, hands, feet and the fingers). It has also the secondary 
limbs or upangas (like garments, ornaments, sacred-cord, 
seat and enclosure). It has ten characteristic marks 
represented as weapons in its hands: trident (representing 
the three gunas, triguna), axe (truth, satya), sword (valour, 
Īša-pratāpa), vajra (immutability, abhedya), gesture of 
protection (abhaya, grace, anugraha), snake in the shape 
of a noose (fate or destiny, rddhi or vidhi), noose (the 
power of delusion, maya), goad (control and suppression 
vivarna), bell (primnval sound, nada), and fire (destruction) 
(cf. Pafica-sadakhya-vidhi. 65-67) 


feo nf feum enrenHfa ara: 
fein vigftta Ha vie vergam 
Rea Ae: ANA cafe gai 
ammam deb weisen yra 
amasan fer Mama wq 
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fert g Tt A Se varese 


(Then follows an account of anga, 
upānga and iconic form) 
(ibid 45-77) 

(3) The third division is that of Maheša and it is 
produced directly from the last of the five sādas, viz. 
karma-sāda. This is entirely aspected (sakala), and 
comprehends creation, preservation and dissolution of the 
universe, Siva in this phase has twenty-five sportive forms 
(līlā-mūrti). Iconic representations of these forms are to 
be seen in many of the South Indian temples. Soma-dhari 
(Candra-Sekara) Umā-sahita, Vršārūdha, Nrtta-rūpa, 
(Natarāja), Vaivāha-mūrti (Kalyāņa-sundara), Pasupata 
(Kirāta-murti), Gangādhara, Tripurāntaka, Gaurī-samvāda 
(Gangā-visarjana), Gauryanugraha, Umalingana, Guhoma- 
sahita (Somāskanda-mūrti), Umārādhya, Suk-hāsīna 
(Kevala-candrasekhara), Kankala, Kešavārdha (Sankara- 
narayana), Kirāta (Arjuna-vara-prasāda), Ardha-narisvara, 
Cakra-prasāda (Cakra-dāna-mūrti), Vighna-prasādaka 
(Gaņapati-vara-dāna), Ekapāda, Daksiņā-mūrti, 
Bhiksatanā, Kālāri, and Lingodbhava. (cf. Pafica- 
sādākhyavidhi, 83-91). 

All these are variations of the Maheša-mūrti form 
which shows Siva in the original form of Rudra as having 
one head, three eyes and four arms. His head is decorated 
by matted hair done as a crown. His hands carry 
stonemason’s chisel (tanka), trident (trišūla), and gestures 
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of protection and boon-bestowal (varadābhaya). He is 
resplendent like flames of fire (cf ibid, 93-94). From his 
right side proceeds Brahmā, the creator and from his left 
side Visņu. From his right eye emanates the sun, and from 
his left the moon; from his forehead Fire (Jātaveda) and 
from his face the four vedas; from his nose Air (Vāyu) 
and from his ears the four yugas (viz. time). Gaņeša was 
born from his neck, and the six-headed Kārtikeya from 
his heart. The twelve ādityas emerged from his navel, the 
eight vasus from his loins, the twin A$vins from his thighs, 
the whole host of celestial denizens (like the raksas, sid- 
dhas, nagas, vidyādharas, gandharvas, apsaras) from his 
feet. From the hair-roots on his body sprang forth all the 
rivers and oceans. 


"vb Vari feemegftefeerfererarerenqi 
vaai wed: vafegmfa:i 

(Then follows an enumeration of the twenty-five 
sportive forms of Šiva, and an iconographic account of 
Rudra and the origin of Brahmā, Visņu and all other gods 
and phenomenal details) 

(ibid. 84-94) 

It is only the universe brought into being by karma- 
sāda (characterized by the kriyā-śakti, nivrtti-kalā, and 
Īšāna) that is available for human and concrete visualization 
(drsti-gocara), being crystallized in time, space and form; 
the other four sāda-proceedings are available only for 
contemplation of the adepts and yogins (dhyāna- 
gocara). 


Chapter VI 
SĀKTA-ĀGAMA 


(1) 


There is some truth in the view that the Sakta-dgama is 
a branch of the Saiva-àgama, or that it has grown out of 
it. A clear-cut distinction between the two divisions is not 
to be seen in the early phase of the history of Agama. It 
is also true that the distinction between them is often in 
the expressions: Āgama for the Saiva division and Tantra 
for the Sākta, although some of the Saiva-àgama texts are 
also known as tantras (like Mrgendrāgama being also 
known as Mrgendra-tantra). The distinction that is 
sometimes made between the two divisions that the Saiva- 
texts were communicated by Siva to his Sakti or to one 
of his devotees (and hence known as Agama) while the 
Sakta texts were revealed by Sakti to Siva or to one of 
her devotees (and hence known as Nigama), is also not 
always true, because there are texts of the Sakta division 
where knowledge is communicated by Siva to Sakti (like 
Tantra-rāja-tantra and Sri-netra-tantra. 


am fare ad cep fife 
Wa GU agent WEHTRPTRNERR 
Frid Raae, wd aiy 
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ma Aga cere 


(Rudra-yāmala) 


As the expressions themselves signify, the Šaiva 
scriptures are Šiva-oriented, while the Šakta scriptures are 
Šakti-oriented: the former prescribe worship of masculine 
divinities while the latter extol the feminine deities. But 
in the history of Šaiva-āgama, the early texts include 
sections which deal with the worship of feminine deities; 
because Šiva is unthinkable without his Šakti. The Šaiva- 
siddhānta also rates the role of Šakti high. The Kaula cult, 
which is now obviously Šākta in its nature, was originally 
Šaiva in orientation. In fact, the celebrated Šaiva Nātha- 
siddha saint, Matsyendra-nātha (Mīna-pā in Tibet), is 
regarded by the Kasmiri Kaulas as the first exponent of 
Kulāgama (cf. Jayaratha on Tantrāloka). And Abhinava- 
gupta points out in Tantrāloka that the devotees who are 
in their private life given to Šakti worship (viz. the 
Kaulas) are for all outward appearances Šaivas, and in 
their normal conduct they pass for the adherents of the 
vedas. 


ard: cre aff: vat ciemam u afte 
(Tantraloka, Vol III, p 27) 


Among the secondary streams (anusrota) of Saivism 
Mrgendragama (carya, 1, 40-41) enumerates two groups 
of practitioners who are obviously Šākta in inclination: 
Yogini-kaula and Siddha-kaula. The commentator 
Nārāyaņa-kaņtha has earlier (ibid., 1, 2) noted that the 
Saivas (degika, mantra-vrtti, putraka and samayī) are 
distinguished from the Saktas. 


were A SrA warf feraraferd Samara, 
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The distinction mentioned in the Kaula texts is that 
‘kula’ represents Sakti, while *akula' is Siva, and that the 
prescriptions and practices related to the worship of Sakti 
goes by the name of Kaula. 


web eR vie agi Īra seni 
GT depen cenberfürearfirefreren 
(cf. in Saubhāgya-bhāskara, 87-88) 


The spiritual gnosis revealed spontaneously and in a 
mystic manner to the class of female devotees of 
supernormal origin, known as yoginis who function as 
guides, is known as ‘yogini-kaula’; and this is confined 
to this class, and does not go outside it. 


air AR md wet aha 
a Ae ref ara wa ad 
(Mrgendra., 1, 40) 


Similarly, the wisdom that occurs to the adepts called 
siddhas, who function as companions is known as ‘siddha- 
kaula’, and it is confined to this group of adepts. 

The significance of knowledge being confined to the 
group of yoginis or to the group of siddhas is that it is 
traditionally and orally communicated and guarded in 
secrecy. 


area ved amem dugas Rra: 
(commentary on 1,40). 


This is one of the distinguishing features of the 
doctrines and practices detailed in the Sakta-tantras. 
Frequently, the texts enjoin that the wisdom must not be 
revealed except for the properly initiated devotee; it must 








u 
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be held back, even as the cocoanut holds its water within 
itself, unseen by others and got only with effort and 
persistence (cf. Kularnava-tantra, 11, 83). 

«tri gida cuftensenssdi 


also 


HT aama a eui 
aterfate weesfa ATT Weert 


(Šakti-saūgama-tantra, 36, 24) 


STAT ET AVA gai 
wd wq mA fa wm wer 


(Kulārņava-tantra, 11, 85) 


One of the basic texts of the Sakta tradition (Parasu- 
rama-kalpa-sütra, 1,12) prescribes that the worship must 
be conducted in absolute privacy, and that the worship in 
public view would lead to hell; the text allows the 
doctrines to be communicated only to the right student, 
and in strict confidence. 


drei WM... NETU AUSI tree 


Šākta literature abounds in code-language, and employs 
metaphors and symbols, which can be explained only by 
a competent teacher (sanketa-vidya, guru-vaktra-gamya). 
The part played by initiation (diksa) and consecration 
(abhiseka) is more important in the Sàkta division than 
in the Saiva: 


afa denfadtrea 4 fufunei wo uefa: 
wem wur Yeon wird waa 


(Kulārņava, 14, 97) 
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farm det a dle: mg rarr 
a oa FT searercarenti 


(ibid.) 


are fart ef aed atta a: 
wea ype at Aena wea 


(Vāmakešvara-tantra) 


The ideology of ‘seven conducts’ (saptācāra) brings 
out the difference between Saiva and Sākta divisions 
rather emphatically. Among the conducts included here 
are (1) vedacara, ordinary conduct, in accordance with 
Vedic prescriptions, comprehending daily ablutions, 
honouring the teacher, meditation on the thousand-petalled 
lotus within oneself, and iconic worship during daytime 
only; (2) vaisņavācāra, conduct guided by several restraints 
(such as abstaining from voilence, slander, quarrel, meat- 
eating and worship during night); 

(3) daksiņācāra, conduct characterized by worship of 
deities during day as well as during night, wearing of 
ornaments made of human bones, and occult practices in 
crematoria, cn river-banks, in jungle-retreats and šakti- 
centres; (4) vāmācāra, conduct in absolute privacy, 
involving the five ‘principles’ (paiica-tattva, viz. wine, 
meat, fish, gestures and copulation); (5) siddhāntācāra, 
conduct dominated by traditional wisdom, and practices 
that facilitate the dawn of such wisdom; (6) šaivācāra, 
conduct guided entirely by the Šaiva-āgama; and (7) 
kaulācāra, conduct regulated by the Sakta-tantras. 

And many of the Sakta texts point out that among 
these seven, šaivācāra is superior to vaisnavacara which 
is better than vedācāra, daksiņācāra to Šaivācāra, vāmācāra 
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to daksiņacāra, siddhāntācāra to vāmācāra and kaulācāra 
to siddhāntācāra. 

Kulārņava-tantra (2,7-8) has a different arrangement: 

Aoga ve Srerefarempamu 

fg ard amid ĒST 

fared celeb ATM - feu 

Excluding the first two conducts (veda and vaisnava), 
which are suited to ordinary mortals with normal 
aspirations, the next two (daksina and vāma) smack of 
antinomian inclinations in a Saiva context. The subsequent 
two conducts (siddhanta and $aiva) comprise of what we 
know as Saiva-siddhànta, and what we learn from the 
twenty-eight Agama texts. The last conduct which is 
regarded as most superior, is what is followed by the 
Sàkta-devotee, and what is prescribed in the tantras. 

Kaulācāra is by definition the conduct that is taught 
not only by the tantras but also by the masters in secret 
sessions. Not all of them would be in perfect accord with 
the textual prescriptions. The devotee is more likely to 
follow the teachings of his master than make an independent 
study of the texts. Thus, there are numerous aspects of this 
tradition which are regarded by purists as heretical. The 
text that is most popularly employed, Kulārņava, itself 
points out (2, 16) that many of the practices of the Kaulas 
are contrary to tradition and display incorrect knowledge 
of the texts. 


The seven-fold conduct is related to three spiritual 
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dispositions (bhāva) of the practitioners, which are 
progressive and productive: (1) pašu (animal), characterized 
by ignorance and normal aspirations; (2) vīra (valorous), 
characterized by learning and knowledge of scriptures 
(agama) and by involvement in spiritual practices; and (3) 
divya (divine), characterized by fine discrimination (viveka) 
(cf. Rudra-yámala, 11,8). According to some texts, the 
first four varieties of conduct, mentioned earlier, are 
comprehended within the first of the dispositions, the next 
two in the second; and Kaulācāra alone in the third, which 
is the most mature of the dispositions 


warm ta waia aft un 
a at wenei ate saat a aera 
Disposition is defined as mental attitudes, and it is 


prescribed that the practice of dispositions must only be 
mental (cf. Vamakesvara-tantra). 


wets ae eat wa were 


To help the practice of dispositions, appropriate 
initiations are given. Living a house-holder's life, one has 
the animal disposition, and the initiation given to him 
leads him to vedācāra and vaisņavācāra. The consecration 
into the Sakta way of life (Saktabhiseka) entitles him to 
follow daksinācāra, even while he continues as a 
householder. The next consecration which is described as 
complete (pürnabhiseka) provides him with the *valorous? 
disposition, and makes him competent to follow vāmācāra, 
while living in the homestead but as an ascetic 
(grhāvadhūta). The initiations known as *krama-diksa' 
and 'sámrajya-diksa' mark the transition from the ‘valorous’ 
disposition to the 'divine' disposition, and entitles the 
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devotee to follow first siddhāntācāra and then šaivācāra. 
The penultimate initiation known as ‘maha-sarhrajya- 
dīksā” stabilizes the ‘divine’ disposition and provides the 
eligibility to follow the highest conduct, viz. kulācāra, 
which is identical with the path of Yoga. 


Ami semien Wut 
anit spem ge ma nia saru 


The crowning initiation, also called *pürnabhiseka', is 
said to mark the final stage of the ‘divine’ disposition and 
the highest attainment of kula-wisdom. 

Some texts make little essential distinction between 
the ‘valorous’ and ‘divine’ dispositions. The only distinction 
between them pertains to the general bearing of the 
practitioner. According to Purascaryarnava, the ‘valorous’ 
disposition makes one arrogant and overbearing, while the 
‘divine’ disposition makes him ‘godlike’ (deva-vat); 
tranquil, humble, sweet and attractive. 


fea dt 4 dese aed ag ARI 
wit fenfit wee: maai: 
Ran ee wat dieters: 


(Purascaryarnava) 


And it is interesting that some texts (like Rudra- 
yāmala. 11, 32-38) prescribe that all three dispositions 
must be practised by the devotee, accommodating them 
in the three divisions of the day: from morning till noon 
(‘animal’ disposition), from noon till evening (‘valorous’ 
disposition) and during night (‘divine’ disposition). 

The arrangement of dispositions is interesting also 
because it emphasizes the ideology of Kundalini, which 
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is. fundamental to the Sakta outlook. The ‘valorous’ 
disposition is distinguished by the awakening of Kundalini 
(kundalini- -prabodha) in the practitioner. 

In Šākta-tantra, the divine and cosmic energy (Sakti) 
is approached by three distinct but complementary 
practices: (1) mantra-energy (mystical and potent formula 
given by the master during initiation), which is to be 
regarded as the very body of the Goddess; (2) kundalini- 
energy (the vital and psychic current within ones own 
body, regarded as the individualized form of the Goddess); 
and (3) the representations of the Goddess in icons or in 
cosmograms (mandalas) like Sri-cakra. Each of these 
approaches involves three forms of the Goddess: *coarse' 
(sthüla, viz. a concrete, physical form such as the verbal 
aspect of the mantra, the visual representation of the 
cakras in Kundalini, and the iconic or graphic form in a 
mūrti or a mandala); ‘subtle’ (süksma, viz. the meaning 
aspect of the mantra, the symbolism of the several cakras 
in Kundalini, and of the worshipful deity in the icon or 
cosmogram); and ‘transcendental’ (parā, viz. the spiritual 
contents of the mantra, the experience of Kundalini after 
the cakras have been resolved, and the identity of the 
worshipper with the deity represented by the icon) (cf. 
Nityā-sodašikā-kalpa and 'Setubandha' on it. 
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The role of mantra in all divisions of Āgama is an 
important one; and in the Šākta division it is even more 
so. While in the Šaiva-āgama, a distinction is made 
between ‘mantra’ and ‘vidya’ (in the ‘pitha’ ideology, the 
mantra and vidya being the principal ‘pithas’, the mudra 
and mandala, subsidiary to them respectively), the former 
representing Siva and the latter Sakti, in Sakta-tantras 
mantra includes vidya and signifies the conjoint presence 
of Siva and Sakti. Texts like Brahma-yamala subordinate 
mantra to vidya, and view vidya as signifying the goddess 
herself and mantra her reflected image (prati-krti). The 
body is regarded as a ‘yantra’, and its value consists in 
its being sufficed with ‘mantra’, which symbolizes the 
presence of the goddess. 

web ward wre tad mano 

Alternately, the individual's psyche (citta) is ‘yantra’, 
and the expression thereof (vak) is ‘mantra’; and the two 
in unison would make for the mobilization of the psychic 
energy. 

In the Sakta philosophical framework the transcendental 
reality which is nothing more than undifferentiated 
existence, awareness and bliss (saccidānanda-vibhava) 
transforms itself into a Godhead with attributes (sa-guna- 
paramesvara), from which emerges the transcendental 
Nucleus (para-bindu). The transcendental Nucleus gives 
birth to the immanent nucleus (apara-bindu, also called 
kārya-bindu), primordial sound (nada) and the primnval 
seed (bija). The immanent nucleus is identified with Siva, 
and the primūval seed with Sakti; while the union of the 
two is represented by the primordial sound. The primordial 
sound (called Sabda-Sakti) is present in all things as mere 
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Awareness and in human beings as Kundalini (to be 
explained shortly). The sound in the human being as will 
to express itself is described as transcendental (para-vak), 
and is located in the basal centre (mūlādhāra). When it 
rises up and reaches the level known as svādhisthāna, it 
is ‘perceptive’ (pašyantī); reaching the level of the heart 
(called a nahata), it is ‘midling’ (madhyama), and in the 
throat (višuddha) it transforms itself as “expressive” 
(vaik-harī). 

The transcendental sound in mūlādhāra is like a 
lightning in the foundational centre (ādhāra-cakra). It is 
known as Kuņdalinī. When the spiritual energy that is 
coiled up and asleep stirs in the mūlādhāra, she manifests 
herself as a young maid (kumāri), and her babbling and 
indistinct talk which resembles the humming of the bees 
is parāvāk. When the energy moves up, or grows-up, 
helped by the fire in the svādhisthāna and the sun above 
the ānahata, the young maid is transformed into an adult 
lady (yošā). 

The immanent spiritual energy also manifests itself as 
the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet (paficaSad-varna- 
rüpini). The vowels, also known as matrices (matrkas) are 
of the nature of Sakti, while the consonants (varnas) are 
of the nature of Siva. 


ITT ATR Ager Wiewfuvit 

were ART aura raaf: 

qayg VIE eq Yaa 

The union of the two is illustrated by the seed- 
syllables (bijaksaras), which are involved in the mantras. 


In fact, the letters themselves are the mantras, which are 
all derived from the Goddess. 
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A wd Wa U: wean Vari 
(Mahā-nirvāna-tantra, 5, 19) 
The letters are called ‘varnas’ because they are alive 
with energy and awareness, reflecting the Goddess herself. 
The fifty letters are collectively known as the goddess 
Malini, with a retinue of fifty attendant-deities who are 
all looked upon as her energies (Sakti). Here, the 
differentiation of the vowels as matrices (mātrkā) and 
consonants as extended sounds (varna) are the fabrics of 
which all mantras are woven. 
miai q emper: aftr g fapa: 
GET gar cur ash A Titri 
(Jayadratha-yāmala, 40) 


we ayaan cmi WT 

aa: alfa fb Wer wepent wu 
(Pingalà-mata) 

"PTT ATTTEĀA AGITA 

"Fd gepenp were, naama: fadi 


(Rudra-yāmala) 
Te, METRU Weeds: 
aad were: METRA wif: 


(Kulārņava) 


The mantra is so called because the words contained 
in it help mentation (manana), which in turn protects 
(tranana) the individual who recites it. Mentation in this 
context is the intuitive understanding of the real nature of 
phenomenal existence apropos divine presence or the 
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form of the deity; and protection is from the bonds of 
phenomenal existence, and from all fears. 


an creep ín: carat erüfefu:i 
WISI waa sTeenfWerenp fy: 


Even as the fire hidden in the fuel is brought out by 
friction, even so by the power of the mantra devotion to 
the deity will help the manifestation of Godhead. Indeed, 
the relation between the Godhead and the mantra is best 
brought out by the saying that Godhead (devatā) is 
connoted by the mantra (mantra-vacya), and that the 
mantra is that which connotes the Godhead (devata- 
vācaka). Really there is no distinction between the two 
and the devotee will contemplate upon Godhead when he 
thinks of the meaning of the mantra. 

rardzadatrri Àa 
aaa Waa: ll 
(Rudra-yāmala) 

And the seed-syllables (bīja) are said to be divine and 
potent, and they make for the efficacy of a mantra. Merely 
by reciting them, the presence of the deity is secured. 


spp efe wesurfü rera taecar 
Fa eae Umen 


The inscrutable power of the mantra has been 
recognized in texts like Parašurāma-kalpa-sūtra (1, 7) as 
owing to its being given by a competent teacher. 


HATRIA TI 


In fact, it is only what is given by the teacher that 
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becomes a mantra; otherwise, it is but abracadabra and 
futile. 


yea Wed AA, aah 


also, 


sR ren PKT AAI 
(Kulārņava, 14,3-4) 
The devotee is to regard the teacher (guru), the mantra 
and the deity (devatā) as essentially one, and he must seek 
to realize the correspondences between the teacher and his 
own self (jīva), the mantra and his own mind (manas), and 
the deity with his vital current (prāņa). 


IATA: Weser TATA TTT: | 
(Parašu-rāma-kalpa-sūtra, 1,8) 

The texts deal prominently with the device known as 
“purascarana’ of the mantras. The expression which literally 
means performance (carana) which is prior, or in front 
(purah), signifies that the root-mantra is to be repeatedly 
and continuously recited everyday at the same place from 
morning till noon, observing several vows during the 
entire. period (like eating only once a day, remaining a 
celibate, eschewing articles which are likely to cause 
indolence or violence, lying down for sleep on the bare 
ground, and avoiding food cooked by others). The number 
of times the mantra is recited is determined by the number 
of syllables that the given mantra has: so many lakhs of 
times as many are the syllables in it. Without this ritual, 
the mantra is ineffective; it will be like a sick man, who 
will not be able to do many things. The ritual has five 
limbs (paficānga): ceremonial worship of the deity three 
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times every day (pūjā traikālikī nityam), proper repetition 
of the mantra mindfully (japa), offerings made to the deity 
after the repetition (tarpaņa), worship of the deity in the 
fire (homa) and feeding the pious priests (brāhmaņa- 
bhukti). 


ATEN, feftum! 
y fatima wrong aequi 


(Rāghava-bhatta on Šāradā-tilaka) 


We A VU 
( Vayaviya-samhita) 


Tweet M aaa fra 

(Kularnava, 17, 87) 
The main function of the mantra is to protect the 
devotee. Hence the several auxiliaries to the mantra have 
expressions which serve to secure protection: kavaca 
(armour), astra (defensive missile), varma (covering), 
heart (hrdaya) etc. According to the texts, the practice of 
perfecting a mantra (mantra-sādhanā) should continue 
until the deity is pleased and presents itself in a concrete 
form (devata-darsana), or until some well-known benefit 
follows: clearing of the doubts, getting rid of the ailments, 
securing the fulfillment of a desire, possessing powers of 
healing, enticing the people to oneself, attainment of 
supernatural powers which are described in the yoga 

manuals (astanga-siddhi) and so on. 
The ideology of Kundalini as the supreme spiritual 
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power residing in the individual is an important one in 
Šākta-āgama. Kuņdalinī is the form of the Goddess 
residing in the lowest of the six psychic centres in the 
individual (müladhara) as a coiled serpent gone to sleep. 
As long as this energy is asleep, the individual is outward- 
oriented; he involves himself in the world and lives an 
ordinary life. He functions only at an animal level (pašu). 
Itis when this energy-serpent wakes up, that the individual 
suddenly becomes inward-oriented and intensifies his 
spiritual practices. The technique of awakening the 
Kundalini is known to the Sāktāgama as *pītārhbara- 
vidyā”. It involves the employment of mantras, mudrās 
and mandalas, as a result of which the ‘descent of energy’ 
(Sakti-pata) is achieved. When Kundalini is awake, the 
energy moves up, and breaking through the three 
phenomenal knots of life (named after Brahmā, Rudra and 
Visņu) and burning up the six lotuses (which are psychic 
centres, arranged in an ascending order) reaches the 
thousand-petalled lotus on top of the head (sahasrāra), 
where Siva (pure consciousness) is supposed to reside. 
Kundalini is Sakti, and her union with Siva. Who is in 
the sahasrāra, is the purpose of what is known as Kundalini- 
yoga. 1 
Incidental to the idea of Kundalini is the recognition 
of the main vital and central channel symbolizing fire 
called susumņā (with two subsidiary channels idà and 
pingala on its left and right respectively, and representing 
moon and sun), along which are visualized six spiritual 
and psychic centres called cakras: mūlādhāra at the base, 
representing the earth element, svādhisthāna above it, 
representing fire; mani-püra at the navel and representing 
water element; anāhata in the heart-region representing air 
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and known as “the lotus of consciousness" (sarhvid- 
kamala); višuddha in the neck or throat, representing sky; 
visualized as lotuses with four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen 
and two petals respectively; and, beyond them is the 
thousand-petalled lotus in the region stretching from the 
eyebrows till the top of the head (also known as 
dvādašānta). The goddess resides here in her full glory and 
in unison with Siva. She is of the nature of all mantras 
(sarva-mantra-mayi). 

This scheme of divine presence in the human being 
(pindanda) is also valid for the entire cosmos (brahmànda), 
and this fact is graphically represented in the cosmogram 
known as Sri-cakra. It has nine enclosures, with four 
triangles representing Siva and five triangles representing 
Sakti intersecting. 

The midmost point is worshipped as the great Goddess 
herself in her unmanifest state while the triangle by which 
the point is enclosed is regarded as her manifest aspect 
(Tripurà). The whole pattern is looked upon as the seat 
of the goddess, and as illustrating the union of Siva and 
Sakti. The worship of Sri-cakra is wide-spread in the 
country, not only among the Šāktas but among all religious 
groups. And there has grown up an extensive literature on 
this very theme, known as Šrī-vidyā, the worship of Sri- 
cakra and its symbolism. The ideology of the six psychic 
centres (cakras) along the Kuņdalinī and the philosophy 
of seed-syllables in the mantra have been incorporated 
within the cult of Sri-cakra (see for details my bookson 
Sri-cakra, Sri Satguru Publications, Indian Book Centre, 
New Delhi, 1989; and The Tāntrik Practices of Sri- Vidyà 
Kalpataru Research Academy, Bangalore, 1990.) 
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The Six Chakras culminating in Sahasrāra 


a 
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There seem to be three distinct traditional approaches 
(sarhpradāya) to the cult comprehending mantra, Kuņ- 
dalinī and Sri-cakra: Kagmira (following the “right path’ 
or daksinamārga, and worshipping Siddha-cakra), Gauda 
(following the ‘left path’ or vāma-mārga, and worshipping 
Bhairavi-cakra), and Kerala (following the ‘mixed path’ 
or mīšra-mārga, and worshipping Šrī- -cakra). The last 
mentioned approach is distinguished by its entire affiliation 
to the Vedic framework, while the Gauda-approach 
evidences considerable Buddhist influence and the Kāšmīra 
approach is essentially Tāntrik. The approach designated 
as Kerala-sarhpradaya is “mixed” (misra) i in the sense that 
it is said to be outwardly “daksina” but secretly “vama”. 
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The Jainas also get included in the tàntrik division, and 
the cult specific to them involves the worship of Nava- 
pada-mandala, Siddha-cakra, Rsi-mandala and so on. 

The Šākta worship according to some texts, assumes 
three variant modes: (1) Kundalini-krama (also called 
Kālī-krama), where the arousal of Kundalini figures 
prominently, and which is sāttvika in, character and where 
Sri-cakra is worshipped in the "Kā-di” method, (2) Sundarī- 
krama (also called Harnsa-krama), where the Sri-cakra is 
worshipped according to the ‘Ha-di’ method; and which 
is rājasika in character, and (3) Samavarodhini-krama 
(also called Tārā-krama), where the Bhairavi-cakra is 
resorted to and the Sri-cakra is worshipped according to 
the *Sā-di” method, and which is described as tamasika 
in character. This division is especially relevant for the 
followers of Sri-vidya. 

The tāmasa-mode of worship in the Šākta cults involves 
the actual employment of five articles, the names of all 
of which in Sanskrit begin with the letter ‘ma’ (hence 
called pafica-makāra-tattvas): wine (madya), meat (marnsa), 
fish (matsya), occult gestures (mudra) and copulation 
(maithuna). 


"eb A aa Ast Aga cul 
Fenda weal Afar 
One of the texts speaks of wine as Sakti and meat as 


Siva, and explains that the devotee who consumes them 
both is himself the Bhairava. 


wu wie: feat aia: 


AT da: Tau 
(Kulārņava 5, 79) 
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The fourth article (mudrā) is sometimes taken to mean 
peculiar postures assumed for awakening Kundalini. In 
ritualistic copulation (maithuna), the details are identified 
with sequences of worship like embrace being nyāsa, kiss 
being dhyana, love-play being japa and so on. 


adda wat ciui m gone fren 


Mahanirvana-tantra (1, 52) describes this as ‘lata- 
sadhana’, spiritual practice with a girl, who is looked upon 
as the very embodiment of Prakrti or Sakti. 

But the adherents of Pūrva-kula resort to the five 
ritualistic articles (kula-dravyas) only symbolically: honey 
in copper vessel or cow’s urine (for madya), garlic and 
ginger (for mārhsa), milk of buffalo (for matsya), fried 
grains (for mudra) and roasted fruit or roots (for maithuna) 
cf. Kaulavali-nirnaya, 5, 113-123). The Sattvika attitude 
is still more refined: it translates the five ritual-articles of 
worship into five stages of the ascent of Kundalini, 
copulation being the union of Sakti with Siva in the 
thousand-petalled lotus. It also identifies the five articles 
with the five primary elements: fire (madya), air (màrnsa), 
water (matsya) earth (mudra) and sky (maithuna). 


vila: pRa a aana vi 
fremsiarara gefranreitadi 


(Maha-nirvana-tantra). 


Thus the Saktügama presents itself as a curious 
admixture of austere attitudes and antinomian behaviour. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that the practices, of magic, witchcraft 
and sorcery, and the outlook of shamanistic religion, have 
considerably influenced the Sākta ideology. Refinement 
in terms of philosophical re-orientations has, of course, 
made an impact; but it is both later and marginal. 

The conception of the Mother as the sole principle, 
brought into being a complex of mother-goddesses 
(matrka), female attendant-spirits and aids (yogini), and 
feminine counterparts in religious practice. The ideology 
of Sakti not only occasioned acceptable disciplines such 
as the Kundalini-yoga, mantra-sādhanā, $at-cakra-bhedana 
and samayācāra, but also inspired outlandish and occult 
practices like Düti-yàga (ritualistic orgies with women), 
vāmācāra (conduct involving violence, black magic, sex 
and anti-social behaviour), šat-karma (six magical and 
- violent procedures), latāsādhanā (practice with a girl as 
partner), guhya-samāja (secret congresses), cakra-püjà 
(community sex-indulgences), šava-sādhanā (practices in 
crematoria sitting upon a corpse), šyāmā-pīthikā 
(accomplishment of a mantra, in the nude state, in seclusion, 
in front of a young and naked woman), and $yena-yàga 
(violent rituals for the death of a person). 

It must, however, be realized that those who indulged 
in antinomian and outlandish practices were always few 
in number, and that they functioned in small and isolated 
pockets. The Šākta practice in general was austere and 
well within the normal social and moral framework. 

What prejudiced the common man most against the 
Sakta cultic practices was the set of six wicked and 
harmful procedures, known as $at-karma, which no doubt 
figures prominently in many of the Šākta texts and even 
in the Buddhist sadhanas and guhya-samāja, and in the 
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Jaina manuals like Bhairava-Padmāvatī-kalpa. They are 
paralysing (the enemy's tongue or limbs, starnbhana), 
deluding (making the enemy's mind confused and heart 
clouded, mohana), driving out (the enemy from his own 
place of residence and activity, ucchàtana); enticing (the 
women one has set his heart upon and attracting the 
influential people, vašyākaršaņa), causing dissensions and 
quarrels (among friends, vidvešaņa), and killing (the 
enemies, māraņa). These are achieved by occult means, 
always carried out in secret and mostly by recourse to 
witchcraft and sorcery; specific mantras and herbs are also 
employed. To these wicked deeds are added three other 
magical procedures for pacification of malevolent 
influences and evil spirits (Santika), for nourishment and 
health (pausntika), and for progeny (sāntānaka). 
Kimi degene ANRETT 
fegwui moi a mim wife am 

The six procedures are regarded as tāmasika in nature; 
and although they may be effective here and now, they 
are sure to spell ruin to the practitioner himself in the long 
run. 

sea mad uui aA ÅT 

But we find many Šākta works describing them in 
great detail, and Prapañca-sāra (23-5) ascribed (wrongly, 
however) to the great Sankaracarya, gives a lengthy 
mantra (called Trailokya-mohana) to accomplish all six 
magical deeds at once! It is probable that the ancient rite 
of syena-yaga (dealt with in many Samhitàs and Brah- 
manas of the Vedic corpus, and also in Manu-dharma- 
sāstra, 11, 63) was the source for all the six magical deeds. 
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Manu (op.cit) mentions that attracting the people to 
oneself and establishing ones own influence on others 
(mohana) is the primary deed (mūla-karma), and that the 
other five branch out of it. According to him, attracting 
and enticing takes three forms: winning the ruler over 
(rāja-mohana), securing the attention of the assembly 
(sabhā-mohana) and enticing men and women (strī-puruša- 
mohana). 

There was a reaction against the employment of 
mantras for achieving these sinister and non-spiritual 
ends. 

In the Šākta literature we find sects hurling attacks on 
each other. Kaulas who considered themselves as the most 
authentic group looked down upon other sects (cf. 
Kulārņava, 2, 8, ‘kaulatparataram na hi”). In Kularnava- 
tantra, (2, 10), Šiva tells the goddess that he, with an eye 
for the essentials, has recovered Kula-dharma from 
churning the great ocean of the Veda with his rod of 
wisdom. 


"em WAST Aaret 
mA wer ef germ: aga 
Within the Kaula group itself, there were the Uttara- 
kaulas who were given to external worship and coarse 
rituals; and the Pūrva-kaulas who relied only on symbolic 
interpretations and internal worship. But the followers of 
Samayācāra condemn the other groups as given to violence, 
sex, crude rituals and anti-social conduct, and claim that 
they are highly refined and evolved. But the expression 
“samaya” which means Siva (or Devi when in the feminine 
ending) also means hemp which was employed 
ceremonially. And the samaya adherent is said not to 
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engage himself in any details of worship, mantra, japa or 
homa, but conduct all worship in his own heart. This has 
led some sects to guestion the authenticity and orthodoxy 
of the samaya conduct. 


PATINA: | ASTM ATA 

magenta wey wat ene uoi 
"Ra, wat 

via, areeritst «fru sregsnfaerit cT 


weal ARA wa wd maaan 
(Lolla-Laksmīdhara). 


In any case, the Šākta-āgama is built on the basis of 
several sectarian divisions, and does not have a central 
source. The differences between the sects is not only 
ideological but territorial and provincial. The division of 
the Šākta āgama into four traditional schools or āmnāyas 
is, therefore, significant. Although the number of āmnāyas 
was increased to five or seven in later times, the original 
reckoning was only four, related to the four cardinal 
directions East, South, North and West (cf. Sanketa- 
paddhati). 

The Pūrvāmnāya (eastern school) emphasized Kulācāra, 
having Kule$vari as the presiding deity and adhering to 
the Trika doctrine which originated in Kāšmīra. The 
Daksiņāmnāya (southern school) is associated with Sri- 
vidyà, with Kāmešvarī in her form of a young virgin or 
kumāri as the presiding deity, with her four aspects, 
Tripura, Vagisvari Vāgbhavā and Bhaga-mālinī; the school 
expounds the Kāmakalā doctrine, and teaches the worship 
of Sri-cakra. The Uttarāmnāya (northern school) teaches 
the krama doctrine, prevalent in Kāšmīra, and the Worship 
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of Kālešvarī (anākhyā). The Pašcimāmnāya (western 
school) is distinguished by its advocacy of the trika- 
doctrine in terms of Parā, Aparā and Parāparā aspects and 
its worship of Kubjikā as the goddess. 

Each of these schools has its own set of scriptural 
texts, its own assembly of goddesses, its own philosophical 
orientation, its own lineage of gurus and line of 
communication, and its own ritualistic prescriptions. Thus, 
the idea of Saktagama does not suggest a common 
background or framework, or even a common doctrinal 
corpus. 


(2) 


Considering the manner in which the Šaiva sects 
developed, and the Šakta outlook was crystallized, one 
cannot expect the Šākta-āgama to be well-defined or 
unitary in character. There is considerable vagueness 
about the number of texts, the nature of the texts, and the 
authenticity of the texts that constitute the Šākta-āgama. 
In fact, we do not read about Šāktāgama, as for instance 
we read about Saivagama or Pāiicarātrāgāma. And the 
affiliations of what we know as Šāktāgama to the Vedic 
corpus is highly uncertain. There was of course an attempt 
to graft the tāntrik practices into the Vedic frame-work, 
and involve Vedic mantras in the tāntrik practices; but the 
attempt was not always successful, nor was it accepted 
universally. 

In general, however, the Šāktāgama is claimed to have 
originated from Atharva-veda, especially the Saub-hāgya- 
kāņda thereof. Rudra-yāmala describes the Devi as 
belonging to the Atharva-branch (àtharvana-Sakhini). 
Bhāskara-rāya, an eminent authority on the Southern 
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division of Šāktāgama, holds that this āgama is a seguel 
to the knowledge-part (jfiana-kanda or Vedānta) of the 
Vedic corpus, even as the Šrauta-sūtra and dharma-šāstra 
texts are to the ritualistic action-part (karma-kāņda or 
mimamsa). Kularnava (2, 140-141) boldly suggests that 
the Kula-sāstra is entirely Vedic (vedatmaka). There are 
scholars who trace the origin of Sakta-àgama in Taittiriya- 
aranyaka (1, 11, 54, 1, 12, 32, 127 etc.), and the Sakta 
practices in the ritual known as Aruna-ketaka-cayana. 

From very early times, it is believed that the tantras 
constituting the Saktagama are in three major divisions 
corresponding to the three geographical divisions of the 
country; A$va-kranta (64 tantras current in the region 
extending from the Vindhyāranges to Tibet, Visņu-krānta 
(64 tantras current in the region from the Vindhyā ranges 
to Cattala) and Ratha-krānta (64 tantras in the region to 
the south of the Vindhyā ranges till the ocean). Texts like 
Sammoha-tantra also make a tripartite division of the 
Tantras, but slightly differently: Cina (with one hundred 
principal texts and seven subsidiary ones), Drāvida (with 
20 major texts and 25 minor texts) and Kerala (with 60 
major texts and 500 minor ones). 

Meru-tantra (1,21) mentions that 108 tantras were 
given by Siva to Devi, but does not tell us what these texts 
are. The number 108 is of mystic significance, and there 
may be little more to it. Generally, however, the number 
of texts constituting the Šāktāgama is given as 64 (cf. 
Nitya-sodasikarnava, 1, 14-22, and Bhāskara-rāya's Setu- 
bandha on it; also Kula-cūdāmaņi-tantra, and 
Laksmidhara's commentary on Saundarya-laharī), probably 
the number corresponding to the 64 aspects (kalās) of 
Sakti. It may be recalled that Abhinava-gupta, while 
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making a tripartite division of Šaivāgama, gives the 
number of texts included in the third group as 64 (the so- 
called Bhairava-tantras), (the first two groups, viz. Šiva 
group and the Rudra group, together comprising of 28 
texts, which correspond with the extent of Šaiva-siddhānta). 
The number 64 here is derived from the traditional 
reckoning of eight groups of Bhairavas with eight of them 
in each group (bhairava-astāstaka). It is hard to ascertain 
if this was also a consideration while giving the number 
of Šākta tantra texts as 64. But what these texts are is not 
uniformly accepted; different sects have different lists. 

The commonly accepted texts are the four groups of 
eight texts each (astakas): Bhairavāstaka, Yāmalās-taka, 
Bahurūpāstaka and Mata-tantrāstaka. The Bhairava group 
of texts correspond with the eight forms of Bhairava: 
Svaccanda, Caņda, Krodha, Unmatta, Asita, (Asitànga or 
Ugra), Ruru, Jhankāra (Mahocchusma) and Kapālīša. The 
Yamalas (couple-in union) are so called because in them 
the god and the goddess, the male tāntrik practitioner and 
his female consort, the mantra (male) and the vidyā 
(female), the theory (jfiana) and the practice (kriya) occur 
in unison. 


GTA: "em amefa fure 
(Jayadratha-yàmala, ch. 35) 
amet aie cmm wafer) 
Wawa TTT fum 
(ibid 40) 


The only Yāmala texts that are available now are 
Jayadratha-yāmala, Brahma-yāmala and fragments of Umā- 
yāmala (recovered in Nepal). The eight Yāmala texts, 
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according to the list given in Brahma-yāmala, are named 
after Kanda (Skanda), Rudra, Brahmā, Visņu, Yama, 
Vāyu, Kubera and Indra. And this yamala naturally claims 
that all other yamalas are derived from itself. Rju-vimarsini’ 
however, gives another list: Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, 
Jayadratha, Skanda, Uma, Laksmi, and Gaņeša. And there 
are other Yamala texts, for which references are available: 
Devi-yamala (Devyālama), Ruru-yāmala, Svacchanda- 
yamala, Laksmi-yamala, Gaņeša-yāmala, Atharvana- 
yàmala and Sarhkarsini-yamala. 

It is also believed that there are three major divisions: 
Raurava, Andhaka and Kanaka, corresponding to Visnu- 
yàmala, Skanda-yamala and Rudra-yāmala; and that from 
these yāmalas Rgveda, Yajurveda and Sāmaveda took 
shape respectively. From Uma-yàmala, Atharvaveda is 
said to have emerged. 

The group known as *Bahu-rūpāstaka” contains texts 
in the names of seven celebrated matrka goddesses (sapta- 
mātrkās): Brahmi, Māhešvarī, Kaumāri, Vaisnavi, Vārāhī, 
Māhendrī and Cāmuņdā, together with that of Siva-düti 
as the eighth. 

The eight Mata-tantras are so-called because the names 
of the texts end with *mata' (meaning the viewpoint 
expressed by a particular sage, teacher or goddess). They 
are, in most of the references: Kubjika mata, Siddha- 
yogi$vari-mata, Mahā-picu-mata (the expression picu 
seems to signify the union of 'pi' menstrual flow or 
female-aspect, yoni; and ‘cu’, seed or male aspect, bindu), 
Mahà-laksmi-mata, Rüpika-mata, Kurüpika-mata, Sarva- 
vira-mata, and Vimalā-mata. Another list of the same 
group has: Sarnbara, Pingalà, Utphullaka, Rakta, Pecika, 
Nīlakešā, Bhāruņdā and Mrgālinī. 
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These four groups of texts account for half the number 
of texts which are supposed to constitute the Saktagama. 
Among the others, we have five ‘amnayas’ listed as books: 
Pūrva, Daksina, Uttara and Pašcima, referring to the four 
cardinal directions, and one Urdhva (upper). But the 
expression *āmnāya” is usually employed to signify a 
group of texts which reflect a particular tradition, or a sect. 
And there is no other reference to any text bearing the 
name ending with ‘amnaya’. 

However, there are tāntrik works which are taken to 
represent the four āmnāyas: like the Trika-tantra and 
Kula-ratnodyota for the eastern āmnāya; Nityā- 
sodašikārņava-tantra and Yogini-hrdaya for the southern 
āmnāya; the Sammohana-tantra and the three Kula-tantra 
texts (Kula-sāra, Kuloddīša and Kula-cūdāmaņi) for the 
northern āmnāya; Kubjikā-mata-tantra and Cificini-mata 
for the western āmnāya; and the Vaisesaka-tantra for the 
upper āmnāya. But the identification of texts belonging 
to the different āmnāyas is by no means uniform. However, 
the list of Šāktāgama texts enumerates some of the 
āmnāya texts independently. For instance, the three Kula- 
tantras of the northern āmnāya, and the Vaisesaka-tantra 
of the upper āmnāya. 

There are three Sarhbara texts: Suka-éarübara, Yogini- 
jala-Sambara, and Tatva-šartbara, all of which belong to 
Vidyā pītha division. There are two texts belonging to the 
Garuda division of the eastern āmnāya: Trotala and 
Trotalottara. There are three bheda-tantras: Hrdbheda (or 
Hrliekha), Mātrbheda and Rüpa-bheda. Among other 
tantras included are Mahà-màya, Maha-sammohana (given 
by Tamburu in the Vidyā-pītha division), Mahoc-cusma 
(given by Kanaka), Vātula and Vātulottara, Nayottara 
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(given by Phetkāra-bhairava), Guhyatantra, Vīņā (a root- 
tantra), Paficamrta (belonging to the southern āmnāya), 
Kāmika, Kāla-sāra, Kala-vada, Viravali, Visuddhesvara, 
Aruņeša and Modaneša. A verse traditionally recited by 
the Saktas enumerates the texts as follows: 


TATA wat cup ĒNA 
egre da (area Tue 
ARE M dMemeada vi 
waa argf U Aerated aa 
"Eregsi Hered arg cup TTT 
wend aged cep oga cep crt 
ATT HTM AMI Hornady 
wart cw cium Graeme 
wad wats wes cul 
erat gps Herqerafet wem 
ada ga very ari 
magi da furis u 
peaa ta saaa vi 
dead da famemata a 
sent resi fagra aon 


Several tantras accepted by the Buddhists have found 
mention in works as early as the sixth century A.D. Some 
of these are obviously Sakta in nature and affiliation, like 
Kubjikā-tantra and Nihšvāsa-tantra. Amogha-vajra, whose 
career in China stretched from 746 and 771 A.D., is said 
to have translated as many as seventy-seven tantras; 
among them are some Šākta-tantras like Garuda-garbha 
and Vajra-kumāra. Parame$vari-tantra is found to have 
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been copied in 849 A.D., and Kiraņa-tantra (not the Saiva- 
tantra of that name) in 924 A.D. According to Jayadratha- 
yāmala, the nine nātha-siddha saints, and principally 
Matsyendranātha (who lived around 800 A.D.), were 
responsible for the introduction of Sakta-tantras. 

Gauda-pàda (who is traditionally claimed to be the 
teacher of Govinda, who in turn was the teacher of the 
great Šarikarācārya) whose date is ascertained to be 
around 500 A.D., wrote several tāntrik works of Sākta per- 
suation: Sri-vidyà-ratna-sütra, Sakti-sütra and Sub- 
hagodaya-stuti. These works crystallized the Sri-vidyà 
school of Šākta-tantra (the so-called Tripurāgama). His 
student Govinda is said to have authored Jayadratha- 
yāmāla, the manuscript of which was discovered in Nepal. 
Sarhkārācārya was himself an adept in Šrī-vidyā, so the 
tāntrik tradition claims, although we get no indication of 
this in his commentaries on the three prasthānas of 
Vedānta. However, Saundarya-laharī is ascribed to this 
master, although it is said that he only recovered this work 
entirely or part of it, from Kailàsa. Among his other 
Tāntrik works are Prapafica-sara-sangraha, Cintāmani- 
stava and Tārā-prabhrtikā. 

Šarnkara is said to have popularized the Sri-vidya cult, 
especialy in South India. According to the account given 
in Sri-vidyarnava-tantra, Šarkara inherited this cult in a 
long line of teachers beginning with Kapila and continuing 
with Atri, Vasistha, Sanaka, Sananda, Bhrgu, Sanat-sujata, 
Vamadeva, Narada, Gautama, Sakti, Markandeya, Parāšara, 
Suka, Vyasa, Gaudapada, Pārāšarya, Satyanidhi, 
Ramacandra, and Govinda. Among seventy one teachers 
of antiquity (1,52-60). In any case, after Sathkara we have 
Padmapāda (who was a direct disciple of Sarnkara and 
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who wrote Saribandha-dipika, a gloss on Prapafica-sara), 
Bodha, Gīrvāņa, Ananda, Visnu-$armà and Laksmana- 
dešika (who was the author of the well-known Šāradā- 
tilaka-tantra). 

The impact of these teachers and their work was the 
focussing of attention on Samayācāra, and making Šākta- 
tantra acceptable to the people at large. The tantra which 
had suffered considerably owing to the antinomian and 
occult tendencies of some of the sects was now purged 
of its discontents, and presented a highly esoteric and 
evolved complex of metaphysics and practice. As against 
the general run of the Sākta-tantras, which rejected the 
authority of the Vedic corpus and indulged in sorcery and 
witchcraft (māyendrajāla), which encouraged anti-social 
inclinations (nisiddhacara) and the practice of the six 
ignoble magical practices (Sat-karma), was presented the 
pentad of auspicious texts (Subhagama-paficaka): the 
samhitàs of Vasistha, Sanaka, Sanan-dana, Sanatkumāra 
and Suka. The yàmalas which smacked of violence and 
passion (rajasa) and the dàmaras which preached wicked 
practices like killing, wine-bibbling and sexual 
misbehaviour (tàmasa) were given up; and the tantras 
which were favourable to austere and spiritual way of life 
(sāttvika) were emphasized. ‘ 

The names that stand out in this period of purge and 
renaissance are those of Lolla-Laksmidhara of the Din- 
dima family (about 1490-1530), who wrote excellent 
commentaries on Saundarya-lahari, and Subhagodaya, 
and Bhāskara-rāya-makhi (Bhāsurānanda-nātha), who 
wrote his famous gloss on Lalitā-sahasra-nāma in 1728 
and his commentary on Nitya-sodasikarnava section of 
Vāmakešvara-tantra in 1733. The student of the latter, 
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Umānanda-nātha, brought the definitive text of 
Samayācāra, Parašu-rāma-kalpa-sūtra to the attention of 
scholars and practitioners alike by his commentary on this 
important and aphoristic work. 
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Appendix I 


SAIVAGAMA DIVISIONS 
IN FIVE STREAMS 


(according to the five faces of Siva) 


wem fe anit adver: widurefemrer offerte: 
dane AMA, (Mrgendra-tantra-vrtti, Intro.) 

The entries in each of the five divisions are : (i) 
Karaņešvara, (ii) the sage initiated, (iii) the gocara- 
progenitors and their origin and number, (iv) the Agama- 
class; (v) the texts; (vi) the type of Šāstra; and (vii) the 
mantra specific to the division. 


I TATPURUSA (East): 


(Rudra-division) 

(i) Isvara; (ii) Gautama; (iii) Savitri-gocaras, born out 
of nada and 30 in number; (iv) Garuda; (v) Trotala etc.; 
(vi) Ati-mārga; (vii) Bahu-rūpa 


II AGHORA (South): 


(Rudra-division) 

(i) Rudra; (ii) Bhāradvāja; (iii) Jyotir-gocaras, born 
out of bindu, and 20 in number; (iv) Bhairava; (v) Asita 
etc.; 


(vi) Adhyatma; (vii) Aghora. 
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Ill SADYOJATA (West): 

(Siva-division) 

(i) Brahmā; (ii) Ka$yapa; (iii) Siva-gocaras, born out 
of Siva, and 25 in number; (vi) Bhüta; (v) Candasidhara 
etc.; (vi) Laukika; (vii) Guhya. 

IV VAMADEVA (North) (Siva-division) 

(i) Visnu; (ii) Kausika; (iii) Sikhà-gocaras, born out 
of Sakti; and 25 in number; (iv) Vàma; (v) Sammoha etc.; 
(vi) Vaidika; (vii) Varna. 

V ĪŠĀNA (Upper, Ūrdhva) (Rudra-division) 

(i) Sadāsiva; (ii) Agastya or Atri; (iii) Vyoma-gocaras, 
origin not mentioned, 20 in number; (iv) Siddhanta; (v) 
Kamika etc.; (vi) Mantra-tantra; (vii) Isa. 


veidaa eA ARTAR 
(Makutāgama, 1,22-3) 
cf. Pūrva-kāraņa. 26.44-49; 
Suprabhada. caryā 1,22-28. 


Appendix II 


SAIVĀGAMA TEXTS 


(Total number of Āgamas 28, and of 
upāgamas 207) 


I. SIVA-DIVISION 
(A) Originated from Sadyojāta face of Šiva: 
1. Kāmika (extent of text: parardhagranthas), (with 
3 upāgamas) 
2. Yogaja (1 laksa) (5 upāgamas) 
3. Cintya (2 laksa) (6 upāgamas) 
4. Kāraņa (1 koti) (7 upāgamas) 
5. Ajita (1 niyuta) (4 upāgamas) 
(B) From Vāmadeva-face 
6. Dīpta (1 niyuta) (9 upāgamas) 
7. Sūksma (1 padma) (1 upāgama) 
8. Sāhasraka (5 laksa) (10 upāgamas) 
9. Amšu-mat (5 laksa) (12 upāgamas) 
10. Suprbheda (3 koti) (1 upāgama) 
II. RUDRA-DIVISION 


(C) From Aghora face 
11. Vijaya (3 koti) (8 upāgamas) 
12. Nihšvāsa (1 koti) (8 upāgamas) 
13. Svayarhbhuva (3 koti) (3 upagamas) 
14. Anala (Āgneya) (3 ayuta) (1 upāgama) 





; 
i 
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15. Vīra (1 niyuta) (13 upāgamas) 
(D) From Tatpuruša-face 

16. Raurava (8 arbuda) (6 upāgamas) 

17. Mukuta (Sata-sahasra) (2 upagamas) 18 Vimala 
(3 laksa) (16 upagamas) 

19. Candra-jfiana (3 koti) (14 upagamas) 

20. Mukha-bimba (1 laksa) (15 upāgamas) 

(E) From Īšāna-face 

21. Prodgita (3 laksa) (16 upagamas) 

22. Sarvokta (2 laksa) (5 upāgamas) 

23. Lalita (8 sahasra) (3 upagamas) 

24. Pāramešvara (12 laksa) (7 upāgamas) 

25. Siddha (1/2 koti) (4 upagamas) 

26. Kirana (5 koti) (9 upagamas) 

27. Santàna (6 sahasra) (7 upagamas) 

28. Vātula (1 laksa) (12 upagamas) 

[Note: A grantha is a verse of 32 syllables, Sata 
is 100; Sahasra 1000; Ayuta 10,000; Laksa 1,00,000; 
Prayuta (Niyuta) 10,00,000; Koti 1,00,00,000; Arbuda 
10,00,00,000, Padma 1,00,00,00,000; Samkha 
10,00,00,00,00,00,000 and Parārdha the highest number 
1,00,00,00,00,00, 00,00,00,00,0, according to Lilavati] 


Appendix III 


THE BHUVANAS AS 
PERVADED BYTATTVAS 
AND KALAS 


I. Suddhadhva 
i) Sāntytīta-kalā 


1. Siva-tattva: Anāšrita, Anātha, Ananta, Vyoma- 
rūpiņī, Vyāpinī, Urdhva-gamanā, Arocikā, Rocikā, Dīpikā 
and Indhikā- (10) . 

2. Sakti-tattva: Santyatita, Santa, Vidya, Pratisthā 
and Nivrtti- (5) 

ii) Santa-kala 


3. Sadāšiva - Sadāšiva-bhuvana (1) 

4.Īšvara : Sikhandi, Srikantha, Trimürti, Eka-rudra, 
Ekanetra, Sivottama, Süksma and Ananta - (8) 

5. Suddha-vidyà: Manonmani, Sarvabhüta-damani, 
Bala-pramathinī, Bala-vikarini, Kala-vikariņī, Kali, Raudri, 
Jyesthà and Vārna- (9) 

Total: 33 


II Ašuddhādhvā 
(a) Šuddhāšuddha-tattvas 
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iii) Vidya-kala 

6. Maya: Angustha-mātra, Isana, Ekeksana, Eka- 
pingala, Udbhava, Bhava, Vamadeva and Mahādyuti -(8) 

7. Kāla: Sikhesa and Ekavira - (2) 

8. Kala: Paiicāntaka and Šūra - (2) 

9. Vidyā: Pinga and Jyoti - (2) 

10. Niyati: Samartaand Krodha - (2) 

11. Raga : Ekašiva, Ananta, Aja, Umā-patī and 
Pracanda- (5) 

12. Puruša : Ekavira, Īšāna, Bhava, Ugra, Bhima 
and Vāma - (6) 

(b) Asuddha-tattvas 


iv) Pratistha-kalā 


13. Prakrti; Srikantha, Auma, Kaumara, Vaisnava, 
Brahma, Bhairava, Krta and Akrta - (8) l 

14. Buddhi : Brahma, Praješa, Saumya, Aindra. 
Gandharva, Yaksa, Raksasa and Paišāca - (8) i 

15. Aharhkara : Sthalesvara - (1) 

16-21. Manas and Jiiānendriyas : Sthüle$vara - (1) 

22-26. Karmendriyas : Sanku-karna - (1) 

27-31. Tanmatras : Kalaíijara, Maņdalešvara, 
Makota, Drāviņda and Chakalāņda - (5) 

32. Ākāša : Sthāņu, Svarņāksa, Bhadra-karņa, 
Gokarņa, Mahālaya, Avimukta, Rudra-koti, and Vastra- 
pāda - (8) 

„33. Vayu : Bhīmešvara, Mahendra, Attahāsa, 
Vimaleša, Nala, Nākala, Kuruksetra and Gaya - (8) 

34. Tejas : Bhairava, Kedara, Mahākāla, Mad- 

hyameša, Āmrātaka, Jalpeša, Sri-áaila, and Hari$-candra 


-(8) 
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35. Jala : Lakulīša, Prabhüti, Dindi, Mundi, Vidhi, 
Puskara, Naimiša, Prabhasa and Amareša - (8) 

Total : 56 
v) Nivrtti-kalà 


36. Prthvi: Bhadrakālī to Kālāgni (108) 
Total : 224 











Appendix IV 


ŠAIVA UPĀGAMAS 


[The list of Upagamas, affiliated to the 28 Āgamas of 
Šaiva-siddhānta, are usually grouped into two major 
divisions: Siva-bheda and Rudra-bheda. The total number 
of upgāmas is 207. The Agamas to which they are 
affiliated are also indicated, with the number of Upāgamas 
in each āgama within brackets] 


Kamikagama (3) 


— 


. Vaktāra 
2. Bhairavottara 
. Narasimha 


Ww 


Yogajagama (5) 


. Tāra 

. Vina-sikhottara 
. Atma-yoga 

. Santa 

. Santati 


O NAUA 


Cintyāgama (6) 


9. Sucintya 
10. Subhaga 
11. Vāma 

12. Pāpa-nāśa 
13. Prodbhava 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
. Mahendra 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


Amrta 
Kāraņāgama (7) 
Pāvana 


Māraņa 
Daurga 


Bhima-samhita 
Karana 
Vidvesa 
Ajitagama (4) 
Prabhūta 
Prodbhūta 
Parvati-samhita 
Pādma-sarihitā 
Dīptāgama (9) 


Ameya 

Abda 

Ācchādya 
Asamkhya 
Amitafijasa 
Ananda 
Mādhavodbhūta 
Adbhuta 
Aksaya 


Sūksmāgama (1) 
Sūksma 

Sahasrāgama (10) 
Atīta 
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37. Mangala 
38. Suddha 
39. Aprameya 
40. Jatibhüta 
41. Prabuddha 
42. Vibudha 
43. Hasta 

44. Alankara 
45. Subodhaka 


Améumadbhedagama (12) 


46. Vidyā-purāņa-tantra 
47. Vāsava 

48. Nila-lohita 

49. Prakarana 

50. Bhüta-tantra 

51. Ātmālankāra 

52. Kasyapa 

53. Gautama 

54. Aindra 

55. Brahma 55. Vāsistha 
57. Īsānottara 


Suprabhedāgama (1) 
58. Suprabheda 
Vijayāgama (8) 
59. Udbhava 
60. Saumya 
61. Aghora 
62. Mrtyu-nasana 


63. Kaubera 
64. Mahāghora 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
. Nihšvāsa-mukhodaya 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 


79. 
76. 
V. 


78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
. Moha-samaya 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
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Vimala 
Vijaya 
Nihšvāsāgama (8) 
Nihšvāsa 
Nihšvāsottara 


Nihšvāsa-nayana 

Nihšvāsa-kārikā 

Nihšvāsa-ghora 

Nihšvāca-guhya 

Mantra-nihšvāsa 
Svayambhuvagama (3) 

Prajāpati-mata 

Padma 

Nalinodbhava 


Analāgama (1) 
Āgneya 

Vīrāgama (13) 
Prastara 
Phulla 
Amala 


Prabodhaka 
Amoha-samaya 


Šakata 
Šakatādhika 
Bhadra 
Vilekhana 
Vīra 
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90. 
91. 


92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
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Hala 

Bodha-bodhaka 
Rauravagama (6) 

Kalakhya 

Kala-dahana 

Raurava 

Rauravottara 


Mahakala-mata 
Aindra 


Makutagama (2) 


Makuta 
Makutottara 
Vimalagama (16) 
Ananta 
Bhoga 
Akrànta 
Vrša-pinga 
Vrsodara 
Vrsodbhūta 
Raudra 
Su-danta 
Dhāraņa 
Ārevata 
Ati-krānta 
Attahāsa 
Bhadra-vidha 


113. Arcita 
114.Alankrta 
115.Vimala 


116. 
115. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137; 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
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Candra-jíianagama (14) 
Sthira 
Sthànu 
Mahànta 
Varuna 
Nandikešvara 
Eka-pāda-purāņa 
Šaņkara 
Nīla-rudraka 
Šiva-bhadra 
Kalpa-bheda 
Sri-mukha 
Šiva-šāsana 
Siva-Sekhara 
Devi-mata 

Mukha-bimbagama (15) 
Caturmukha 
Samstobha 
Pratibimba 
Ayogaja 
Ātmālaņkāra 
Vāyavya 
Tautika 
Tuti-nīraka 
Kuttima 
Tulā-yoga 
Kālātyaya 
Mahā-saura 
Patta-sekhara 
Nairrta 
Mahā-vidya 
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Prodgitagama (16) 

145. Varaha 
146. Kavaca 
147. Pāša-bandha 
148. Pingala-mata 
149. Ankuša. 
150. Danda-dhara 
151. Dhanur-dhara 
152. Šiva-jūāna. 
153. Vijiiana 
154. Sri-kàla-jfiana 
155. Ayur-veda 
156. Dhanur-veda 
157. Sarpa-darmstra-vibhedana 
158. Gitika 
159. Bharata 
160. Atodya 

Lalitāgama (3) 
161. Lalita 
162. Lalitottara 
163. Kaumara 

Siddhagama (4) 
164. Sarottara 
165. Aušanasa 
166. Sàla-bheda 
167. Šaši-maņdala 


Santānāgama (7) 
168 Lingadhyaksa 
169 Surādhyaksa 
170. Amarešvara 
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171. Šānkara 
172. Asankhya 
173. Anila 
174. Dvandva 


Sarvoktagama (5) 


175. Siva-dharmottara 
176. Vàyu-prokta 
177. Divya-prokta 
178. Īšāna 


Pāramešvarāgama (7) 
179. Sarvodgita 
180. Matanga 
181. Yaksini-padma 
182. Pāramešvara 
. 183. Puskara 
184. Suprayoga 
185. Harnsa 
186. Sāmānya 








Kiranagama (9) 


187. Garuda 
188. Nairrta 
189. Nila 

190. Rüksa 
191. Bhānuka 
192. Dhenuka 
193. Kalakhya 
194. Prabuddha 
195. Buddha 
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196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 


205. 


206. 
207. 


Vātulāgama (12) 


Vātula 
Vātulottara 
Kala-jfiana 
Prarohita 
Sarva 
Dharmātmaka 
Nitya 
Srestha 
Suddha 
Mahānana 
Višva 
Višāvātmaka 
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Appendix V 


SAKTA TANTRAS IN 
FOUR DIVISIONS 


(according to Vairocana's 
Pratistha-laksana-sara-samuccaya) 


I. GARUDA (East) 


. Hara-tantra 
. Humkara-tantra 
. Bindu-sāra-tantra 


Kalamrta 
Deva-trasa 
Su-trāsa 


. Sabara 

. Kāla-šābara 
. Paksi-raja 

. Sikhā-yoga 
. Sikhā-sāra 

. Sikhāmrta 

. Pafica-bhüta 
. Vibhāga 

. Sülya-bheda-vinirnaya 
. Kāla-kāstha 
. Kalanga 

. Kala-küta 

. Pata-druma 
. Kamboja 
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21. Kambala 

22. Kumkuma 
23. Kala-kunda 
24. Katahaka 

25. Suvarna-rekha 
26. Su-grivà 

27. Totalā 

28. Totalattara 


II. VAMA (North) 


. Naya-tantra 

. Nayottara 

Mūka 

. Mohana 

. Mohanàmrta 

. Kara-pūjā-vidhāna 
Vinà 

. Jaya 

. Vijaya 

. Aparājitā 

. Siddha-nityodayā 
. Jyestha 

. Cintamanl-mahodaya 
. Kuhaka 

. Kamadhenu-kadam- baka 
. Ananda 

. Rudra 

. Bhadra 

. Kirnkara 

. Ananta-vijaya 

. Bhokta 
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23. Daurvāsa 
24. Bīja-bheda 


III DAKSIŅA (South) 


. Svacchanda-bhairava 
. Canda-bhairava 

. Krodha-bhairava 
. Unmatta-bhairava 
. Asitanga-bhairava 
Ruru-bhairava 

. Kapālīša 

. Samuccaya 

. Ghora 

. Ghošaņa 

. Ghora 

. Nišā-sancāra 

. Durmukha 

. Bhīmānga 

. Damara-rava 

. Btima 

. Vetāla-mardana 

. Ucchusma 

. Vàma 

. Kapāla 

. Bhairava 

. Puspa 

. Advaya 

. Tri-šira 

. Eka-pàda 

. Siddha-yogi$vara 
. Paficamrta 

. Prapafica 
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29. Yoginī-jāla-sarhbare 
30. Vi$va-vikantha 

31. Jhankāra 

32. Tilakodyāna-bhairava 


IV BHŪTA (West) 


. Halāhala-tantra 
. Haya-grīva 
. Karkota 
. Katankaka 
Karota 
. Manda-màna 
. Kankota 
. Khadga-ravana 
. Caņdāsi-dhāra 
10. Hurhkāra 
11. Hāhākāra 
12. Šivā-rava 
13. Ghorāttahāsa 
14. Ucchista 
15. Ghurghura 
16. Dusta-trāsaka 
17. Vimala 
18. Vikata 
19. Mahotkata 
20. Yama-ghaņtā 
(cf. also Mark Dyczkowski: The canon of the Saivagama 
and the Kubjika-Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas, 1989, pp. 34-35) 
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Appendix VI 


THE SAKTA TANTRAS OF 


10. 
11. 
12. 


17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


25. 


BHAIRAVA DIVISIONS 
(64 in number, in 8 groups) 


I. BHAIRAVA DIVISION 


. Svacchanda-bhairava- 5. Asita-bhairava 


tantra 6. Ruru-bhairava 
. Canda-bhairava 7. Jhankara-bhairava 
. Krodha-bhairava 8. Kapāliša-bhairava 


. Unmatta-bhairava 


II. YAMALA DIVISION 


. Brahma-yàmala 13. Gautamiya-yamala 
Rudra-yamala 14. Atharva-yāmala 
Visnu-yamala 15. Vetala-yamala 
Skanda-yāmala 16. Ruru-yāmala 

III. MATA-TANTRA DIVISION 
Raktā-mata-tantra 18. Petikā-mata 
Bharundi-mata 22. Nīlakešī-mata 
Idā-mata 23. Sarhbara-mata 
Pingalā-mata 24. Utphullā-mata 

IV. MANGALA DIVISION 
Bhairava-mangala- 28. Sumangala 


tantra 29. Sarva-mangalā 
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26. 


27. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Candra-garbha-man- 30. Vijaya-mangala 
gala 3]. Ugra-mangala 
Santi-mangala 32. Sad-bhava-mangala 


V. CAKRA DIVISION 


Svara-cakra-tantra 37. 
(Mantra-) 38. 
Varna-cakra 39. 
Nadi-cakra (Sakti) 40. 
Guhya-cakra (Kala) 


Kāla-cakra (Bindu) 
Saura-cakra (Nada) 
Agneya-cakra 
Somaja-cakra 


VI. SIKHA DIVISION 


Saukri 45. Sarhbari (Damara) 
Manda-(Vina-skha) 46. Prapaficaki 
Mahocchusma 47. Matr-bhedi 
Bhairavi 48. Rudra-kali 
(Svarascheda-) 

VII. BAHURŪPĀ DIVISION 
Andhakī 53. Karņa-motī 
Ruru-bhedā 54. Tankī 
Sarnkhā 55. Jvālinī 
Sūlinī 56. Mātr-rodhinī 

VIII VAGISA-DIVISION 
Siddhā 61. Kadarnbikā 
Citrā 62. Harhsini-(Candralekha) 
Hrllekhā 63. Harhsa-mala 
Bhairavi 64. Candra-koti 


Appendix VII 


SAKTA PRACTICES 
AND TEXTS 


The purpose of Šāktā-sādhanā is manifold, and its Scope 
exceeds that of any agama; it is, therefore, that the Sakta 
texts are styled Tantra more than āgama. Among the 
benefits of Sādhanā in Tantra are included, according to 
Rudra-yàmala, (1st patala, verses 70-86): the six occult 
practices (Sat-karma, like paralysing, killing etc.), perfection 
of mantras (mantra-siddhi), acquisition of magical powers 
(krsņa-mārjāra-siddhi, khadga-siddhi, pādukā-siddhi, etc), 
medicinal and alchemic abilities (nàna-vid-hausadha, rasa- 
pārada-sādhanā), prevention of old age and death, 
acquisition of wealth (sampatti-sādhanā), attracting people 
by looks (nayanākaršaņa), attainment of perfect body 
(Sarira-vardhana), securing the happiness of ones master 
(guru-santoša-sādhanā), reaching the heavenly realms with 
this body alone, and perfection of yogic attainment (like 
animal, mahimā and so on) 

To secure the above benefits, the worship of the 
following feminine deities is enjoined, each deity requiring 
a particular ritualistic approach: Bālā-bhairavi, Kumāri- 
Lalita, Kurukullà, Vipracittà, Yogini-Khecari, Unmatta- 
bhairavi, Kāli, Pafica-Tara, Pratyangira, Aparjitā, Cāmuņdā, 
Car-cikā, Ghargharā, Tāriņī, Sodašī, Ulkā-mukhī, Rakta- 
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mukhi, Smašāna-Kālikā, Nīlā, Bhuvanešī, Durgā, Gārudī, 
the seven mātrkas, Nàrasimhi, Bhrngārī, Muņda-mālā, 
Kāpālinī, Kukkuti, Guhya-kāli, Bagalā-mukhī, Cincā-devī, 
Vajra-daņdā, Phetkārī, Bhallātakī, Saukaī, Vagisvari, Rāja- 
vašinī, Anna-purnà, Kubjika, Ugra-kanyā, Sasi-mukuta, 
Ketakī, Kamalā, Kānti-pradā, Kākinī, Sankari, Chinna- 
mastā, Dīrgha-janghā, Gauri, Kāmeśvarī (Mahā-lajjā), 
Jvālinī, Vetala-kankali, Vāsavī, Madirā, Uddīyāneš-vari, 
Pūrņa-girijā, Jvālā-mukhī, Krsna-jihva, Sri-vidya, Nityā- 
sarasvatī and others. 

Besides worship of these deities, the list of practices 
given in Rudra-yāmala includes some elaborate occult 
rituals like Šava-sādhanā (practice involving corpse in 
crematorium), pafica-mudrā-sādhanā (involving five female 
consorts), haritālikā-svarņa-vidya (alchemical technigues 
of metal transmutation), sundarī-sādhanā (sexual congress), 
madirā-sādhanā (wine-bibbling), Kaula-sād-hanā (the five 
ma-kāras) and so on (cf. Rudra-yāmala, ut-tara-tantra, 1, 
9, 50) 

Among the texts that deal with these matters are the 
following, which however are not included in the list of 
major Šākta works mentioned earlier. These have provided 
source-material for many of the later compendia like 
Tantra-sāra, Tantra-Samuccaya, Tārā-bhakti-sudhār-ņava, 
Purašcaranārņava and Mantra-tantra-mahodadhi. These 
and other compendia of more recent origin guote 
extensively from Kulārņava-tantra, Meru-tantra and Rudra- 
yāmala. Often, the source is left unspecified (like "yàmale", 
"kaule", *sarnhitāyām”, “Saivagame”, or merely 
"tantrāntare”). These collections also include passages 
from various Pātica-rātra-āgama texts (like Haya-šīrša, 
Mahā-kāpila, Nārada and Visvaksena), several sarhhitās 
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(like Gargya, Yajfiavalkya, Varāha, Satatpiya, Mahākāla, 
Agastya, Mahatharvana and Vāsistha), and from purāņas 
(like Devi, Kalika, Nandikešvara, Brahma, Brahmāņda, 
Skanda, Saura, Brahma-vaivarta and Mārkaņdeya): 


Ācāra-Kusumāvāli 
Āgama-Kalpa-druma 
Agama-samhita 
Agama-siddhanta 
ba adi 
Bālā-paddhati 
Bhairavī-tantra 
Bhāva-cūdāmaņi 
Bhūta-dāmara 
Bhuvanešvarī-tantra 
Brahma-samhita 
Brhaccrikrama 
Brhat-siddhānta-sāra 
Camunda-tantra 
Candra-pitha-tantra 
Daksinà-mürti-samhita 
Devi-mata 
Devyāmala 
Divya-sārasvata 
Eka-vīra-kalpa 
Gāndharva-tantra 
Gaņešvara-vimaršinī 
Gautamiya-samhita 
Guhya-tantra 
Jnanarnava 
Jianonnayana-tantra 
Iévara-tantra 





Kālī-kalpa 
Kalpa-druma-tantra 
Kāmadhenu-tantra 
Kālānala-tantra 
Kātyāvanī-tantra 
Kriya-kanda-Sekhara 
Kriya-sara 
Kula-cūdāmaņi 
Kula-mūlāvatāra 
Kula-tantra 
Kulārņava-dīpika 
Kulārņava-tantra 
Kuloddīša-tantra 
Kumārī-kalpa 
Lingāgama 
Madana-tantra 
Maha-haraka-tantra 
Mahā-kāla-tantra 
Mahā-kramārcana-paddh ati 
Mahogra-tārā-kalpa 
Mālinī-tantra 
Mantra-muktāvalī 
Mantra-sadbhāva 
Mantra-sára-samgraha 
Mantra-tantra-prakāša 
Marici-kalpa 
Matangi-tantra 
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Matsya-sükta 
Maya-tantra 
Meru-tantra 
Moha-šūrottara 
Mrdani-tantra 
Munda-mala-tantra 
Nandikešvara-tantra 
Nava-durgā-kalpa 
Nīlā-tantra 
Nirņayāmrta 
Paficamisvari-tantra 
Phetkarini-tantra 
Pheraviya 
Pingala-mata 
Prakata-yogini-mata 
Prapafica-sara 
Pratisthā-sāra-sarngraha 
Prayoga-sāra 
Purā$caraņa-candrikā 
Ratna-sagara 
Ratnavali 
Sadhana-samuccaya 
Sakti-sangama-tantra 
Samayacara 
Samayahka-matrka 
Samaya-tantra 
Sanatkumāra-sarnhitā 
Sanketa-tantra 
Sarada-tantra 
Sarada-tilaka 
Sārasvata-mata 
Saubhāgya-ratnākara 


Sautramani-tantra 
Šadanvaya-mahā-ratna 
Sodasarnava 
Siddhanta-$ekhara 
Siddhešvarī-tantra 
Šiva-sadbhāva 
Soma-bhujagāvalī 
Soma-šarnbhu-paddhati 
Smrti-sāra 
§ri-Krama-sarnhita 
Sruti-siddhanta-tantra 
Sundari-rahasya-vrtti 
Surendra-samhita 
Svacchanda-bhairava 
Svatantra-tantra 
Syàmà-rahasya 
Tantra-raja 
Tantra-rājottara 
Tantra-rahasya-vrtti 
Tantra-Sekhara 
Tattva-sara-samhita 
Tarini-tantra 
Traipura-paddhati 
Tripurarnava 
Tripurā-sāra-samuccaya 
Tri-šakti-ratna 
Tūrņā-yāga 

Udayākara 

Uddīša 

Vadavanaliya 
Vaišarnpāyana-sarhitā 
Vāmakešvara-tantra 


Vasanta-lalita-bhairavī 
Vāsistha-sarhhitā 
Vayaviya-samhita 
Vijaya-mālinī-tantra 
Vimalā-tantra 
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Vira-cüdamani 
Visvasara-tantra 
Yogini-hrdaya 
Yoginī-sāra 
Yoginī-tantra 





Vidyalankara, Sastra-Chudamini, 
Sangita-Kalaratna, Professor Saligrama 
Krishna Ramachandra Rao, is a well-known 
scholar who combines traditional learning 
with modern research. Well versed in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhmagadhi and several 
modern Indian languages and acguainted 
with Tibetan and some European languages, 
he has written extensively on Vedanta, 
Buddhism, Janism, Indian Culture, Art 
and Literature. 


In his professional career, however, he 
was a Professor of Psychology. He has 
headed the *Department of Clinical 
Psychology in the National Institute of 
Mental Health and Neuroscience's, 
Bangalore and the Department of Indian 
Culture in the Collision College Study 
Center of the University of the Pacific 
(U.S.A.) He was the senior associate of 
National, Institute of Advanced Studies 
(Indian Institute of Science), Bangalore, 
and Guest Faculty, Indian Institute of 
Management, Bangalore and member of the 
Governing Council of TTD (SVCL 
Research Center), Tirupati. He has been 
member of Karnataka State Lalitha Kala 
Academy and Sangita Nritya Academy and 
Sangita Nritya Academy; he has served on 
the Agama Board (Govt. of Karnataka). He 
is President of Silpa-Kala Pratisthana. The 
Govt. of Karnataka has honored him with 
the 1986 Rajyotsava Award. He has 
received awards from Lalita-Kala Academy 
and Sangita Nritya Academy. He has been 
Awarded the Veda-Sanman for the year 
2000 by the Govt. of India (Ministry of 
HRD, Sandipani Mahavidhyalaya, Ujjain). 
He has written more than Sixty Books in 
Kannada, a Play in Sanskrit, and a Pali 
Commentary on a Buddhist classic. One of 
his books on Iconography in Kannada has 
won the State Sahitya Academy Award, as 
also another of his Book on the Tirupati 
Temple. 
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